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Crowning an Ideal 

PART ONE— THE IDEA 

I. 

A fond mother and a proud father thought their 
only boy the "dearest little chap" at the age of 
seven, and strange to say neighbors and friends 
agreed with them. Paul Gibson was such a slender 
little fellow and had suph big, appealing brown eyes 
under long lashes that every one loved him at sight. 
He was no infant prodigy, by any means, — ^just an 
ordinary little fellow with a good disposition and 
lovable ways. He had a strong little will of his own 
to be sure, but it was in evidence only on rare 
occasions. If mother talked things over with him 
very quietly, he was pretty sure to see the reason 
and yield to her wishes. 

He was not the least bit aggressive, and yet 
early in life he imbibed the idea that he would like 
to be a soldier. His parents thought all boys passed 
through that stage because of the tin soldiers and 
drums presented to them by loving relatives at 
Christmas time. They never expected that the idea 
would last. It hardly seems possible that he could 
have got his earliest inspiration at the time of the 
Spanish War because he was hardly more than a 
baby — ^just three when it ended. But his interest in 
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it was remarkable. His father insisted on having 
Paul sit up until he came home, and the boy would 
sit in Dad's lap and look at the pictures of the 
"Maine" and Dewey and listen while father told 
him about our ships at Manila and our soldiers in 
Cuba. His father made him a ship to sail in the 
bath tub, and on the Fourth he had a little flag, 
which became his most cherished possession. He 
insisted on taking it to bed with him and clutched 
it tightly until the little fingers relaxed in sleep. 
His mother declared that father kept him up too 
late and that was why he had such large eyes and 
such a big mouth. And what a glorious day he 
had when he went to the city to see Dewey 1 
Perched on father's shoulder he spied the Admiral 
from afar, and in shrill baby voice cried out, "Here 
he comes. Hurrah for Dewey," to the great amuse- 
ment of the bystanders. And the hero of the day 
noticed the baby waving his tiny flag, and smiled 
and waved his hand. 

But, childlike, the boy after awhile forgot the 
Spanish War and Dewey, for life crowds so much 
into a small boy's existence. Other things caught 
his attention. On Christmas a gift book with col- 
ored pictures of Indians had a great fascination for 
him, and next summer at the shore he begged hard 
to have his mother buy him an Indian outfit when 
his sixth birthday came. Immediately all the other 
mothers in the neighborhood were teased for the 
same and of course blamed Mrs. Gibson. But the 
boys played wild Indians to their hearts' content, 
and only caused occasional annoyance with their 
blood curdling yells. 
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IT. 

The summer of Paul's seventh birthday, however, 
was marked by an event that was destined to color 
his whole life. His mother's sister, Grace, came 
East on a visit and was with them all of the vaca- 
tion. She was the widow of an army officer, but 
had lived in the West even after his death. She 
had never seen Paul before and promptly lavished 
on him all the mother love that was in her. His 
mother and father were afraid she would spoil him 
and yet did not have the heart to interfere. It was 
only two years since she had lost her husband and 
little boy in a train wreck, and the tragedy was 
written on her face. When Paul dressed up in his 
Indian costume, she began to tell him about the 
Indians on the prairies. He was especially pleased 
with her story of the Indians who walked into the 
post, strutted around, and in guttural tones an- 
nounced "Me big Injun." He used to take the 
blanket off his bed and imitate this dramatic per- 
formance. One day she told him the tragic story 
of Custer's last charge just as she had heard it 
in the West, and it proved to be the piece de resis- 
tance in her repertoire. She told him "Indian 
stories" as often as he demanded them, so, as this 
was nearly every night at bedtime, she naturally 
had to repeat many of them. Finally she would 
say, "There, that's enough for tonight," and he 
would beg, "Just one more. Aunt Grace. You 
knowl" And tears would come as he listened to 
the oft-repeated tale of the massacre. It gave his 
mother the chills and she just wished he would 
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not ask for it. At first she was afraid it would keep 
him awake, — but he semed to sleep just as peace- 
fully as ever. 

III. 

Gradually he ceased to have a desire to dress up 
as an Indian and wanted stories about the soldiers. 
Pretty soon he had worked out a new game for 
himself and his playmates. There were just six of 
them, so Paul and two of the boys were the soldiers, 
while the two other boys and one lone girl were 
Indians. Aunt Grace was cajoled into fixing up 
some uniforms and caps for the soldier boys and 
when thus arrayed they were just as proud of 
themselves as real soldiers are. 

The marsh grass had been cut, and out of that 
they erected wigwams with the aid of poles and 
twigs. These were located near the edge of the 
river about forty feet from the tool-house, which 
was speedily converted into a fort. Then began 
exciting scenes! 

Sometimes the Indians stole silently out from 
their wigwams, stealthily crept from tree to tree, 
and when near the fort suddenly let forth terrible 
war-whoops and a shower of arrows. Alice, the one 
little girl, not possessing a bow and arrow, was 
equipped with a wooden tomahawk which she bran- 
dished with shrill cries. Bravely had she sacrificed 
several dolls, whose blonde scalps were hung from 
her belt. How distressed her poor mother was be- 
cause she had only boys to play with and was get- 
ting so wild and hoydenish! But now "the army" 
would emerge in marching order from the fort, 
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descend upon the Indian village, tear down the wig- 
wams, and triumphantly bring their struggling 
captives back to the fort. 

Again the fortunes of war would lead to the cap- 
ture of one of the soldiers out on a scouting ex- 
pedition, and then the army would arrive just in 
time to release him from the ropes that bound him 
to the apple tree — about which the fagots were 
heaped high. One day Paul suddenly felt that 
this scene was not sufficiently realistic, so he ap- 
peared to his mother in the kitchen with a request 
for matches "to make it real." He was a little in- 
clined to resent her refusal, but the smiles came 
again when Aunt Grace came to the rescue with 
streamers of red and yellow papers. Tied to the 
trees these certainly looked like flames. And the 
children had never been more wildly excited, and 
never played more vigorously than they did that 
day. 

It was one of the hottest days of the year and, 
as Mrs. Gibson sat lazily swinging in the ham- 
mock, she said to her sister, "Do you suppose we 
ever played like that when we were children? It 
doesn't seem possible, but I presume we did." But 
at sunset it was a very tired little boy that crept 
into mother's arms and watched the gathering 
clouds over the river. As she brushed his straight 
black hair away from his heated forehead, she no- 
ticed that his pale skin was putting on a very dark 
coat of tan, and she laughed as she cuddled him 
to her and said, "You ought to play the Indian, 
boygie, for you look just like one." "No, mamma," 
— with great seriousness, — "you see I was an In- 
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dian all last summer, but this year Fm in the army. 
And when I'm a big man Fm going to be a captain 
just like Uncle Robert was, and fight the Indians." 

"Oh, no, dear boy, you are going to do better 
things than that." 

"By the time you are a big man there won't be 
any bad Indians to fight," spoke up Aunt Grace 
from the window. 

And to their surprise Paul calmly said, "Well, 
then I guess I'll fight the Spaniards." 

"Good Heavens," called out father from the other 
end of the piazza, "what a belligerent little cuss it 
is to be sure" — ^and bore Paul off in triumph for 
his good night romp. 

When his father came downstairs later he told 
Grace he was afraid she was filling the boy's head 
with too many war stories. 

"But, Frank, he is always teasing for them, and 
he is so dear and bright that I just love to tell 
them to him." 

Just as Mrs. Gibson was about to remark that 
she hoped wars would soon be a thing of the 
past, there came a blinding flash of lightning and 
a terrific clap of thunder. Those clouds had por- 
tended a big storm! Now Paul was nervous 
and timid in electric storms, so mother-like, Mrs. 
Gibson started upstairs. Her husband called her 
back, with, — 

"Wait, Helen. See if he calls. I just told him 
he'd be scared to death if he saw a real Indian and 
he was quite sure he wasn't afraid of anything." 
Not a sound or a call came from above, but as the 
storm continued unabated mother at last insisted 
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on going up. He was sitting up in bed and, although 
he had not shed a tear, he was trembling all over. 
He assured his mother that he was getting used to 
It because Dad told him there were awful thunder- 
storms on the prairies. Then she held him close 
and talked sweet nothings to her little boy until 
he forgot about wars and storms and fell asleep. 
As she put him gently into his little bed, she prayed 
God that he might never be called upon to fight 
in war. 



IV. 



The next day was one of those gloriously bright 
days that often follow a storm. Mrs. Gibson per- 
suaded her husband not to go to town, but to stay 
at the shore and do something to break up the 
"everlasting Indian and war game." It had got on 
her nerves. So they packed up their baskets and 
went off into the woods for a picnic. Paul and his 
father caught some fish in Bluefish River and they 
built up a fire to cook them. As they sat down, 
Paul looked up smiling into his mother's face, and 
said, "Now I guess we're most like Indians." But 
they had a gay time, and for several days Aunt 
Grace and mother exerted themselves to think up 
games for the children. When night came, they 
racked their brains for all the pretty fairy tales 
they ever knew. And Paul stood it beautifully for 
several nights. Then one night as mother finished 
a Grimm's tale, he yawned and exclaimed, "Now 
tell me some real stories. I'm not a girl. I want 
war stories/' 
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"All right. What one do you want?" asked Aunt 
Grace. 

"Well, I think you might tell me a new story — 
one IVe never, never heard before/ 

Thus challenged, his aunt thought a moment and 
then exclaimed, *I declare, I don't believe I ever 
told you about the little Major I met in the West." 

Paul brightened up responsively and demanded 
the story instantly. So Aunt Grace began : 

"One day all the officers and their wives — if they 
had any — received cards to an at home from 

Major and his wife. They lived in the nearby 

city and not at the fort as Major was assigned 

to special duty. We were all delighted to go, as 
they had a beautiful house and the young officers 
wanted to meet the major's pretty niece. 

I had never been there before and as I entered 
the hall my eye lighted on a very, very large oil 
painting. I just Had to stop and look at it. It was 
a battle scene, and amid the bursting shells, the 
smoke and flame, there stood a little drummer boy 
on top of a cannon. His head was held high, his eyes 
glowed with the light of patriotism and with his 
two hands he held aloft the shot-torn flag of his 
country. On the ground lay his drum unheeded, and 
all around were dead and dying soldiers. It was a 
wonderful picture." 

"Auntie, was it the Major's little boy?" 

"No, dear, it was the Major himself when he was 
a little boy. You see he was only about ten years 
old when the Civil War broke out, and when he saw 
the older boys enlisting and parading the streets, 
he thought he would enlist. But everybody laughed 
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at him, so he ran away from home and became a 
drummer boy. He was in some little skirmishes, 
but at last came a terrible battle. At first he was 
so frightened he could hardly see. He almost ran 
away, but something stopped him. The color ser- 
geant was shot as he stood beside him, and sud- 
denly the boy felt strong and brave. He seized 
the flag as it fell, and jumping on the cannon held 
It up and shouted "Hurrah for the United States." 
And the soldiers gave a great cheer, rushed on, and 
at last won the battle. 

"And what did they say to him when it was 



over ! 



?" 



Well, they praised him until he felt quite proud, 
and finally they took him to the general's tent to 
tell the story. There sat the general smoking a big, 
black cigar. After he heard the story, he just 
looked at the little drummer, and said, "Johnnie, 
does your mother know where you are?" And 
Johnnie had to tell him he had run away. And the 
general just made him sit down right there and 
write his mother a letter." 

And did he send him home again?" 
No, somehow, he let him stay, and the men got 
hini a little gun, and in another famous battle he 
used It." 

"And did he stay in the army always?" 
"Well, he was mustered out in '65, went back 
home and went to school. Later he was refused 
admission to West Point because he was too small, 
for he really was a very short man, but he was 
stockily built and sturdy and I never thought about 
his height. But the General was now President and 



« 
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he had him admitted. So when I knew him he was 
a major. He is probably a general by this time." 

"Oh" — ^with a long drawn sigh — ^"that's the best 
story yet. I wish I could see him and the picture. 
If there's another war soon, 1*11 just go as a drum- 
mer boy." 

"Well, it's time for bed now, my boy, so say 
good-night," said father. 

But he could not talk of anything else for days. 
The drummer-boy was his hero. He told his aunt 
that he didn't believe his teacher knew that story, 
because she told the children about Washington and 
Captain John Smith and others, but never men- 
tioned the drummer boy. And he planned to tell 
it to her when he went back to school because it was 
the best story he had ever heard. The summer was 
soon over after this, Aunt Grace went West, and 
no other summer was quite the same. But he never 
forgot that story, and often begged his mother 
to tell it to him "just as Aunt Grace did." 



PART TWO— THE DECISION 

I. 

How quickly the time rolled by. His parents 
could hardly realize that Paul was fourteen and 
was about to graduate from the grammar school. 
He was still a little fellow, slender and delicate 
looking, but he never was sick. He could skate, 
swim, dive, row or sail a boat with the best of 
them, but he did not grow very fast. He looked 
twelve and would be fifteen the last of August. 

The graduation exercises were in June and he 
was fourteen. He had been a good scholar, but he 
was inclined to be rather diffident about expressing 
himself before many people, and his teachers often 
told his mother that he would get better marks if 
he would "volunteer." That aroused his ire, for he 
thought it was the business of the teachers to find 
out what the boys knew and not let a few boys who 
raised their hands do all the talking. The final day 
came and, much against his wishes, he had to put 
on a new suit. He assured his mother that "most 
all the boys" were going to wear old suits. She told 
him she guessed their mothers and fathers would 
have something to say about that, and that proved 
to be the case. Every boy there was dressed in his 
best. However, she yielded to his wishes not to 
give him any flowers, and that quite pacified him. 
Flowers were all right for girls. 
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And what do you suppose he recited on that 
eventful occasion? Why, Sheridan's Ride. And he 
received great applause. Grandmother, father, 
mother, and sister felt proud of him as he took his 
diploma from the school committee man and said 
"Thank you" in a very clear voice. 

And then the family walked home, and after 
awhile he came, having said good-bye to his 
teachers. At dinner father said, "Now high school 
next," and Paul with a catch in his voice said, "Yes, 
and I'll have to take the college course in order 
to get into West Point, for Mr. Stark, the prin- 
cipal, said so." 

His grandmother immediately took up the ques- 
tion, saying, "Why, Paul, I want you to go to 
Harvard. I sent your father there and his father 
went there before him. There has always been a 
Gibson in Harvard in every generation." 

Paul dearly loved his grandmother and she had 
always been very good to him, so he hated to cross 
her wishes, but he only said, "Pm awfully sorry, 
grandma, but ever since I was a little boy, I have 
dreamed of going into the army, and now I have 
made up my mind that I want to go to West 
Point." He went to her and kissed her, and left the 
room. The reverent tone in which he spoke of "the 
army" reminded them of Grace. And mother knew 
he left the room because he could not bear to talk 
with them yet, as he saw that they were not in sym- 
pathy with his ideas. 

They looked at one another aghast, for they re- 
alized that he had thought it all out. Little Edith, 
a girl of six, sensed something wrong and cried a 
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little. Grandmother spoke first. "Frank, you must 
reason with him. It isn't any sort of life for a 
man. I don't like it at all." 

"Neither do I, mother, and I shall talk it over 
with him. But he has the Gibson determination,, 
you know, and can't be forced. Better not say too 
much." 

His wife agreed with him and hoped that they 
could gradually win the boy to other ideas. And 
into the midst of the family conclave dropped Aunt 
Grace, exasperated and disappointed because a de- 
layed train had prevented her from surprising Paul 
by appearing in time for the graduation. Hearing 
her voice, Paul came bounding downstairs, and she 
was soon hugging and kissing him and crying, 
"How he has grown." Then they all laughed as it 
did not seem to the family at liome that he had 
grown at all. But she had not seen him for several 
years. 

II. 

The next day the family packed up and went to 
the shore. No one said a word to Grace about Paul's 
plans for, to tell the truth, they were rather afraid 
she would aid and abet him. So, great was his 
mother's surprise, when Paul himself broached the 
subject to his Aunt one day, and she began to 
protest strongly. It rather surprised him too, for 
he said, 

"Why, Aunt Grace, I don't believe I should ever 
have thought of it if it hadn't been for your stories 
about Uncle Robert, and the little drummer boy, 
and the army. They made me really patriotic, you 
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know. I always go to see the old veterans on 
Memorial Day and listen to the exercises — ^and I 
never should if it hadn't been for you. Honestly, I 
thought you'd be pleased if nobody else was." 

"My dear boy, I am pleased to think my little 
stories made you love your country and want to 
be like your Uncle Robert. But army life is not 
what I'd choose for you." 

"Why not for me?" 

"Well, because there is so much inactivity, so 
much social life, so much petty jealousy, and oh, 
lots of things. A man is always waiting for promo- 
tion or scheming for it, and does not develop his 
powers." 

"It ought to be different from that. Auntie. Per- 
haps it is now we have the Philippines. You have 
not been in the army for years you know." 

"No, I don't believe it is. And let me tell you some- 
thing. Army men never save anything because their 
job is sure and they're always looking forward to 
more. And if they die, their wife has nothing but 
a little pension to support herself and children. They 
just have to go to work, as I have." 

"Well," he assured her gravely, "I don't know 
as I'll ever marry." 

Mother and Aunt Grace laughed so heartily at 
this that grandmother came in to know what the 
joke was. "I declare," she said, "I never heard such 
nonsense. What is the use of talking about it now. 
Wait until he's out of high school." 

"Well, now, say," Paul replied, "I've got a book 
that gives all the salaries. A second lieutenant gets 
$1200 a year, and a first lieutenant gets 
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"Spare us, spare us. Do you think you could sup- 
port a family on $1200 a year?" laughed Aunt 
Grace. 

"I don't care anything about that. I want to go 
into the army. I've thought of it always. 

Mother thought it was about time to put in a 
word, so she said, "Now, Paul, mother does not 
want you to go into the army, but you have a right 
to choose your own life. Father feels the same and 
he says you can take the course for West Point, 
and if you change your mind in four years you can 
enter college instead." 

"Gee! Did father say that? Well, he's a brick. 
That's bully! I shan't change my mind. I know 
that." 

And somehow his mother knew it too. She had 
lived with him for fourteen years and knew that 
he was not impulsive, but held to his ideas — ^when 
once formed — like grim death. And yet she did 
hope something would happen to change him. How 
little she thought what it would be. 

So that night he and father had a long talk and 
Mr. Gibson told his wife that they must let things 
take their course and hope for the best. So the sub- 
ject was dropped, for Paul had gained his point 
and was good enough not to touch what he knew 
was a sore subject. 

And they had a perfectly glorious summer — all 
together, and Paul seemed to grow every day, that 
is, he grew tall — but never stout. But he was so 
care free and jolly, it did them good to see him. 



PART THREE— PREPARATION 

I. 

The fact that his parents had given their consent 
and ceased to oppose his plans or hush him up 
when he talked of the army made quite a change 
in the boy. He began to take them into his confi- 
dence, so to speak. He talked more than he ever 
had and his father and mother were both sur- 
prised at the amount of information he had gathered 
about the army and our country's military and 
naval condition. They knew he had frequently been 
to the public library, but thought he went for school 
work. In fact his mother said, "I am obliged to 
confess that I had not paid very much attention 
to his reading. How many fathers and mothers do, 
I wonder!" He was not a bookworm, you under- 
stand, for he always found time to play with the 
other boys, to coast and skate, and to be a per- 
fectly normal boy. 

Later his mother was so thankful that they lifted 
the ban just as they did, for it developed a splendid 
camaraderie between him and his father that was 
a delight to both. One night his father was reading 
in the local paper something about the teams at the 
high school, and he looked up at Paul and said, "I 
suppose you'll be trying for these by another year." 

"No," answered Paul, "I hardly think so. I was 
reading a book the other day by an army surgeon 
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and he advised high school boys to go into athletics 
only for exercise and development, but not to win 
races or games. He says it overstimulates young 
fellows to train too much, so they'd better leave 
such things until they are in college, anyway." 

Later his father exclaimed when alone with his 
wife, "Really, I wish he were not quite so serious 
about this matter. He doesn't consider his own 
desires at all. He's just thinking of what will best 
fit him for the service. The other day I told him 
I was glad to see him take such good care of his 
teeth, and in the most nonchalant way he told me 
that an officer must have good teeth. And I notice 
he's very particular about standing up straight." 

"Well, I'm glad of all that, but I cannot bear the 
idea, and I'm afraid he'll never drop it," groaned 
Mrs. Gibson. 

"Do you know, Helen, I sometimes am frightened 
when I think that he may be disappointed about 
getting into the army. You know they tell me 
you've got to have political influence to get an ap- 
pointment and, Heavens knows, I haven't any. This 
thing is a regular obsession with him." 

"Well, Frank, I'm not going to have you worry 
about it, because he is a perfectly happy, normal 
boy, and he'll come out all right, I'm sure." 

IL 

Before another summer rolled around his father 
had died, and Paul was the man of the household. 
Although it was a terrible loss to all, Paul 
surprised and delighted his mother by his thought 
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for her and his little sister. He rose to the occasion 
nobly and talked matters over with her as if he 
were a man. She found him ready to give up school 
and go to work if she needed to have him. 

"Ma, you tell me the truth, because I can stand 
It. Don't you worry about West Point or anything 
of that sort. You and Edith need me now." But 
she was glad to tell him that by living carefully 
she thought they could keep on for the present just 
as they were. 

Her brother took a hand in managing her fin- 
ances and life moved on. As usual Paul went 
on his way without much interference. Occasion- 
ally his Uncle John asked about his studies and was 
pleased to find he had such good reports, but very 
little was said about the army. He earned some 
spending money by working Saturdays, and soon 
Iiis mother was surprised to see the "Army and 
"Navy Journal" arriving regularly at the house. 
Then she knew where some of his money went. She 
knew he did not smoke, as she could tell it by the 
smell of his breath and his clothes. Then one night 
one of his chums — ^Austin Davenport — came in to 
get Paul to help him with his geometry lesson. 
They were in the den and the door was ajar, so she 
overheard much of their conversation. 

"Gee," yawned Austin, "I'll never pass that old 
stuff. I get your dope, but I'll forget it by to- 



morrow." 



"Well, I don't wonder. You'll probably smoke for 
a couple of hours and read detective stories. You 
don't know how to think." 

"Oh, cut it out. You make me sick. You'll never 
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be a man unless you smoke. Now, you needn't shake 
your head. Of course, I know, we've had this all 
out before. Look at that miserable looking old 
hygiene teacher of ours at school. He's about as 
big as a peanut, and he has the audacity to tell 
us that if we smoke we'll stunt our growth. And 
look at me — seventeen and five feet nine — ^and I've 
smoked since I was ten. Say, that's a joke. You'll 
grow enough to get into the army, even if you do 
smoke." 

"I know all that, but of course there is nicotine 
in the stuff, and it can't be good for your brains." 

"Lord, it doesn't hurt what little brains I've got. 
I couldn't read that old Homer Lea of yours. 
Haven't an idea of what he's driving at. Give me 
something wild and exciting to read. I just want to 
know enough to get by. Well, so long, I want to 
finish a corking good book before I turn in." 

And then mother heard a sound as of struggling 
and never a word from either. At last as she could 
not understand it, she looked in and exclaimed, "For 
Heaven's sake, what are you boys fighting about?" 

Paul jumped up from Austin's prostrate figure 
and laughed, "Nothing. Just wrestling a bit." 

"Say, Mrs. Gibson, Paul's got the wind — and a 
dandy trick that gets a fellow. I'll have to learn 
it when I get time." 

"And are not too lazy," chuckled Paul. Then they 
both raced downstairs. 

III. 

Aunt Grace had married again, and she and her 
husband, Mr. Faulkner, a lawyer, lived near the 
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Gibsons. Frequently they dropped in to spend the 
evening with them. One night after Aunt Grace 
had danced the fox-trot with Paul, tumbling over 
the rugs and laughing until she was breathless, 
they sat down to play bridge. 

"By the way, Paul, what books am I to get you 
for Christmas?" asked Aunt Grace. 

Turning to her husband she explained that it 
had long been her privilege to supply the boy with 
books. 

"Now, Aunt Grace, I want Homer Lea's Valor 
of Ignorance and The Day of the Saxon. They're 
great. The librarian here told me about them and 
I've read them, but I want them. Did you ever read 
them. Uncle George?" 

"No, my boy, I never heard of them. What are 
they about?" 

"Now it's queer that nobody knows about them. 
Well, this Homer Lea has written two books, one 
to show that Americans are valiant because they 
are ignorant. Vast military preparations are being 
made by Germany and the time will come when 
the United States will wish she had made some 
preparations for war." 

"Why, I cannot believe we'll ever have a war 
with any European power — but I'd not be surprised 
if we had one with Mexico some day soon. In fact 
I think we'll have to." 

"Then why not get ready for it?" 
'Oh, we can defeat them easily." 
'Don't you believe it. They are better prepared 
than you think, and there are lots of Germans and 
Japs down there only too ready to help them." 



"( 
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"We always have won every war we've fought 
and I guess we can again." 

"That's what's the matter with us. We think we 
are awful smart and able to lick the world. Guess 
we'll wake up some day. Germany has got a splen- 
did army and a wonderful system, and she's look- 
ing for the world." 

"Lord, Paul, if I didn't know that we had the 
third biggest navy in the world, you'd scare me to 
death." 

"That's all right, but you ought to read Homer 
Lea and that book of Usher's on Pan-Germanism. 

"Grace, you get all three books right now, and 
I'll agree to read them." 

And he read them and said to Mrs. Gibson one 
night, "The books are certainly sufficient warrant 
for Paul's opinions — but the Germans are a fine 
people. I studied at Gottingen and was tremend- 
ously impressed with their efficiency and know- 
ledge. I'm more inclined to believe in Hobson's bug- 
bear — the Japanese. We'll never have war with 
the Germans." 

And Paul coming in remarked, "But the Germans 
are better prepared. However, I should not be sur- 
prised if they both — Germans and Japs — ^had plans." 

His mother did not pay much attention to all 
this, and like Austin, could not make much out of 
the books. At a later day it all came back so vi- 
vidly, and she could see Paul as he quietly deliv- 
ered his ultimatum. 

"There'll be a big war when it does come, for 
just think of all the new kinds of machine guns, 
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and submarines, and other things. It certainly will 
be terrible !" 

IV. 

Finally it was nearly time for Paul to graduate 
from the high school, and his mother began quietly 
to make inquiries about admission to West Point. 
She had never wanted him to go there, and less 
now than ever, but she was afraid her motives 
might be selfish. She could not bear to disappoint 
his hopes and ambitions. His devotion to his ideal 
had been so great, that she almost feared any re- 
fusal on her part might ruin his life. And yet she 
could not help breathing a sigh of relief when she 
found that his chances to get into West Point were 
small. So one night she broached the subject, say- 
ing, "How about West Point?" 

"Well, mother, Fve been to see our Congress- 
man and he says he hasn't any appointment this 
year. I was going to talk to you about it. Funny 
you mentioned it. I thought I wouldn't say any- 
thing about it until I found what I could do. Any- 
way I don't want to leave you just yet." 

"My boy, I've been looking it up too, and I'm 
afraid you cannot get there at present. To tell you 
the truth I'm sorry for you and I have tried to help 
you out." 

"Well, you needn't be, mum dear, because I guess 
it's best as it is. I'm not giving it up, just putting 
it off, you know." 

She was amazed at the calm, pleasant attitude, 
yet through it all she felt he spoke the truth when 
he said he was only "putting it off." 
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After much discussion he decided to go to the' 
Poyltechnic School as that would best fit him in 
case he ever could go into the army. And never a 
groan or a regret. 

Just a week later an incident occurred that 
showed where his heart was. His mother's cousin, 
Arthur Comstock, a broker in the city, came out 
to dine one night, and in the course of conversa- 
tion he remarked that he came out on the train with 
a Harvard classmate of his who was an officer in 
the regular army now and was going to Burling- 
ton as one of the officers in charge of the training 
camp there. 

To his mother's surprise Paul seemed to know 
all about the camp and expressed warm approval 
because the government was waking up to the 
need of military training. As soon as he swallowed 
his supper he rushed off to take Lucy Wheeler to 
a dance. Then Arthur Comstock told his cousin 
that he was glad to see her alone as he did not 
wish to stir Paul up until he got her consent to 
sending Paul to this Burlington camp. Helen Gibson 
was greatly surprised and hesitated for some time. 
She needed him in her little place at the shore to 
cut the grass, to fix the well — and she thought of 
all sorts of things as an excuse, when in her heart 
she knew she could not deny him this chance. 
Arthur urged that he was willing to pay all Paul's 
expenses, the boy had studied hard all the year, he 
needed the change, and so on until she cried, but 
said, 'You know I just appreciate your kindness and 
of course I'll let him go. I'm not so selfish as to 
keep him tied to me." 
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And Grace and George came in and both thought 
it a fine scheme — ^just the thing for him. He came 
in whistling the latest dance music and was sur- 
prised to find them all sitting up so late. 

"Well, you people are certainly "Bridge fiends." 
And then his mother told him. At first he could 
hardly speak. Then he put out his hand to Cousin 
Arthur, saying, 

"You don't know how much this means to me." 
Then of his mother he questioned, "Are you sure 
you can spare me, ma?" 

If she had any doubts before, they vanished now, 
and she assured him that she could manage very 
nicely as Grace and George had agreed to go to 
the shore with her. And after the others had gone, 
she just could not get him to bed until after two 
o'clock for he had to talk it all over. She found he 
had been longing to go but had not dared mention 
it as he did not see how his mother could afford it. 
Helen Gibson kept awake all night thinking it over, 
and she knew her boy did not sleep much either. 
Both felt it to be a decisive move. 

V. 

Graduation and examination of the College Board 
both passed, and Paul was off to Burlington. His 
mother and Aunt Grace sat many a day on the 
piazza and looked at the meadow grass and the 
tool house and thought of the days when Paul was 
seven and Aunt Grace had told him the story of 
the drummer boy. His letters were frequent and 
overflowing with joy. He sent Edith many funny 
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postcards to her great delight. He was learning 
all sorts of things and the training' was wonderful. 
The people of Burlington received the soldier boys 
with open arms and entertained them whenever the 
regulations permitted them to leave camp. They 
slept in the open, they went on long "hikes." 

"Wonder how Paul likes sleeping out," suggested 
George. 

And Grace and his mother exclaimed together, 

"That's nothing new to him." "And what's 
more," added Grace, "he's slept in blankets all his 
life so as to be ready for the army." 

"Well, I never in my life saw such devotion to an 
ideal. And the boy has read and thought so much. 
He knows more than I do about the state of this 
country — ^and of the world too." 

VI. 

Then came the terrible day when his mother's 
heart stood still. Germany declared war and en- 
tered Belgium. She felt that before the war ended 
her boy would be in it. A few days later he came 
home, a boy no longer. He had a look in his face 
that his mother had never seen before. His cer- 
tificate from camp proclaimed him "able, trust- 
worthy, and a marksman." 

Germany's warfare proved the efficiency of her 
military preparations and Paul at first seemed in- 
clined to admire her. But as the weeks went on 
and her ruthlessness and atrocities shocked the 
world, his feelings changed. He bemoaned the fact 
that this country was not prepared, for he did not 
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believe in our neutrality under such conditions. He 
chafed at our "foolishness" — sitting by and not even 
getting ready. He rejoiced when a neighbor's son 
went to Canada and enlisted. His mother knew he 
stayed home because of Edith and herself. If his 
father had been living, he would have been in 
France before the Lusitania went down. He did not 
have time to read the stories of the war, but he 
kept track of all the military movements — although 
he found his work at the Polytechnic very exact- 
ing. 

He seldom went to bed until about midnight. 
Usually he took a run down the street before going 
to bed. At first he protested because mother sat up 
and played solitaire to keep herself awake, but she 
knew he liked to feel that she was up waiting for 
him. And sometimes he would be hungry and then 
they had some "eats" before they said good-night. 

VH. 

In 1915 the way was again opened for him to go 
to the training camp— at Plattsburg, this time. And 
the effect of the Great War was very evident. He 
wrote seldom because he was too busy with work 
and study. The officers impressed it on the boys 
that the day was not far distant, perhaps, when 
the country would be looking to them for service. 
And in 1916 the government paid his expenses and 
work was even more strenuous. He told the family 
later that he acted as lieutenant and had to study 
the manual and commands every night so as to be 
prepared for the next day's drill, H^ had been a 
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first lieutenant in Tech the preceding year, but here 
he commanded men — not boys like himself — ^as he 
was in the senior camp. 

This time he returned as the proud possessor of 
a medal, as he had qualified as "expert rifleman." 
He talked no more about going to France, but was 
very earnest about the necessity for preparedness. 

Imagine the amazement then at the following 
incident. Grandmother Gibson spent a few weeks 
with the family at Christmas time and Edith dis- 
covered that the old lady could tell "fortunes" by 
the cards. Paul and his mother laughed at them, 
but one night Paul came in from school, threw 
down his books and said, "Now, tell me a fine 
fortune, grandma." 

"All right. Cut the cards and wish, and I'll tell 
you whether you'll get your wish." 

So he did, and she went on romancing about a* 
"light haired g^rl" and a letter that would bring 
news of money and so on and finally she said, "Yes, 
you'll get your wish, but it will not be very soon." 

"No, I'm afraid it won't," he sighed. 

"Did you wish you could get married?" queried 
Edith. 

"No, silly"— he laughed. 
Then to grandmother's similar question he an- 
swered, 

"I wished I might be the one to bring peace to 
the world." 

"Peace!" they all exclaimed. 

"Yes, peace! Perhaps Wilson will succeed in 
doing it. At present, of course, we ought to pre- 
pare for war but this war may end all wars. You 
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all have the wrong idea about me. I don't love to 
fight. But as long as this world is organized on 
present plans we must be trained for defense. 
That's what I want, training." 
After he went to his room, his grandmother said, 
"Now isn't he a queer boy? All for war one 
minute, and now for peace. But he is right. 1 
believe this war may after all be the road to peace." 



PART FOUR— THE CRISIS 

I. 

And then came the day that we had all foreseen, 
— ^April 6, 1917, — ^when the United States proclaimed 
to the world that she was ready to fight for hu- 
manity and democracy. And Paul spoke in a tone of 
awe when he brought in the newspaper and said, 
"It has come." 

How differently people take such things. Paul 
was quiet and solemn about it, but many of his 
friends were wild with excitement. Austin Daven- 
port and Rob Tower, his greatest chums, were at 
the house a week or so later. Both were for en- 
listing immediately. Neither one had had any mili- 
tary training and neither had ever thought of war 
or training. They instinctively turned to Paul for 
advice and expected he would be ready to enlist. 
They could not understand why he did not "en- 
thuse" more. 

Yet his mother knew he was thinking it over 
constantly, and she imagined he was struggling 
between his sense of duty to her and his sister and 
his great desire to serve the country. Austin came 
in dejectedly some nights later because he had been 
rejected on account of varicose veins and Paul ad- 
vised him to reduce his flesh. Whereupon they had 
a friendly bout. 

Then Tower appeared on the scene to tell them 
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that he was going to take examinations for an of- 
ficer in the regular army. And Paul said approv- 
ingly, "That's right. That's what I would do if — " 
and he stopped short. "If what?" put in Austin, 
and Mrs. Gibson answered, "Paul, don't let me stand 
in your way. I cannot bear to think of it, but 
neither can other mothers, I presume." 

"No, my mother's crazy," said Austin. "And 
mine," echoed Tower. 

"Thank you, mother. That leaves me free to act 
when I think best. But one other thing is holding 
me back. You see, the President of Tech called 
us all together today and advised us to wait awhile. 
He thinks we can be of more service to the country 
if we continue our engineering course. Thousands 
can enlist from patriotism, but the country wants 
trained men." 

"O, shucks," snorted Austin, "you've trained 
enough. Get into it now. Go with Bob and take the 
exams. Wish I knew enough to — but good Lord, 
you know I could never get by. Don't listen to old 
Prexy. Take it from me and go." 

They all laughed, as they always did at Austin, 
but Helen Gibson breathed a sigh of relief when 
Paul said, "Well, Prexy may be wrong, but I be- 
lieve I'll finish this term and take the course in 
building pontoon bridges this summer.^' 

After she got to bed that night she was almost 
tempted to get up and tell him to follow Austin's 
advice, but somehow she could not do it. The longer 
she could put off the evil day, the better it would 
please her. 
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II. 

And then events moved rapidly. Tower passed 
with an average of sixty-eight per cent and got a 
commission as second lieutenant. Two other boy 
friends, for they were* boys, although twenty-one, 
enlisted in the navy, a cousin, John Draper, went 
into the aviation corps, and his mother could see 
Paul getting restless. 

Then came the draft. He registered, and then en- 
tered on the extra course in engineering. Austin 
went to Plattsburg, where he was, somehow, ac- 
cepted in spite of his veins. One night in July Paul 
walked up and down the piazza, and finally stopped 
in front of his mother and quietly remarked, "I've 
decided. I must get into the army. I simply cannot 
stand this. And it has helped me wonderfully to 
know that you trusted me to do the right thing." 

Of course his mother cried. What mother would 
not? She could not pretend that she felt any ela- 
tion at his patriotism. Some women had told her 
how proud they were when their boys enlisted, but 
her one absorbing thought was that she had got 
to give up her boy — perhaps forever. And she hadn't 
any other boy or husband — and she was heart- 
broken. But she tried to put up what the boys 
called a "bluff" and told him that she thought he 
would feel better now it was settled. 

"O, I do, mother. I can breathe freely — ^and I 
haven't for months." 

And then came the examination for the regular 
army in the hottest days of summer, when the 
sweat poured from his face to the paper as he 
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worked out the problems in the calculus and analyt- 
ical geometry. He had a fleeting thought of regret 
that he had not taken English and history instead 
as those "exams" seemed easier. But after all he 
wanted to go into work that required mathema- 
tics. And the examiner pronounced his physical con- 
dition and his carriage perfect, but — ^alas, there was 
a but — he was several pounds underweight. He had 
always known that, but he could not see any parti- 
cular reason for worrying about it when he was 
perfectly well, thoroughly hard as to muscle and 
flesh, and capable of enduring long marches and 
living on any kind of food. He felt sure that he 
would pass, although he was disturbed over one 
question that he knew he had "messed" in geo- 
metry. 

His mother had expected that now he had taken 
the examinations he would settle down and wait 
quietly until he heard from them. He had thought 
so, too, and could not account for his nervous rest- 
lessness. He went to the Yacht Club House one 
night to a dance, and Alice Ford, his old-time Indian 
playmate, took him to task for his absent minded- 
ness. Then he pulled himself together and they had 
such a jolly time that he was quite surprised at 
himself. He fell into the habit of seeing Alice often 
and she was so sympathetic and interested that for 
a few weeks he was quite content. 



HI. 



But this state of mind did not last long. Austin 
came home from Plattsburg with a captain's com- 
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mission in the National Army. Everyone was ama- 
zed and no one more so than Austin. 

"Gee, I don't know how it happened. Search me. 
Fm quite struck on myself now. I never thought 
Vd get ahead of you, Paul." 

Then Mrs. Gibson suddenly began to feel dis- 
turbed and to wish that Paul had gone to Platts- 
burg too, but he assured her that his three year's 
training were more than Austin's and ought to 
help him in getting a commission in the regular 
army, but that of course they would have to be 
patient. Patient was what he said, but he was far 
from feeling that way. As the weeks went on he 
felt he was wasting his time and that he ought to 
be at something. Many of his friends, who had 
enlisted earlier, were now "somewhere in France" 
and their letters stirred up an intense desire to be 
up and doing. He longed to put to some use his 
knowledge and his training. What a wonderful 
spirit the youth of the country showed in this 
crisis ! 

IV. 

The summer was over and the first instalment 
of the draft army had been gathered into the can- 
tonments. His draft number was so high that he 
might not be reached for a long time, and no news 
came from Washington about the examinations. 
He thought that this country ought to be getting 
into the war faster. And when people said, "The 
war will soon be over now the United States has 
gone in," he wondered whether they were simply 
cheerful optimists, ignorant egotists, or plain fools. 
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As he frequently said, "If we had been training and 
preparing for the last three years we could have 
large numbers *over there' now and ready for a full 
offensive that might prove decisive." And every 
time he said it he thought to himself, "I have had 
some training and yet I am not in it. I believe I 
made a mistake not going in the day after the war 
was declared." The men in uniforms on trains and 
cars and in the streets made him actually home- 
sick for an army camp, and on Monday morning 
he sallied forth to headquarters to consult a Col- 
onel whom he had known at Plattsburg. His recep- 
tion was most cordial and his advice was "Get right 
into the army and get fit. Of course your three 
years' training will count in your favor. You go 
right up to Camp Standish and enlist. You stand a 
much beter chance for a commission as an enlisted 
man than as a civilian." 

And when Paul assured him that his advice cor- 
responded with his own wishes and he would take 
the next train, the Colonel shook hands heartily 
and exclaimed, "I leave here tomorrow for the 
South, but I'll call up Camp Standish and give you 
a first-class recommendation." And before night 
the deed was done, and Paul did not even return to 
his home until Saturday night. 

When he arrived he was delighted to find there 
the notice from the War Department stating that 
he had passed his examination and had been recom- 
mended for a commission. But he was disappointed 
that his average was a fraction below eighty per 
cent, especially when he met a classmate from Tech 
who had never thought about an army in his life, 
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never drilled except as a private for one year, had 
taken examinations in English and history and had 
achieved ninety per cent average. That night he 
was talking it over with Uncle George and said, 

"It's evident that they took no account of pre- 
vious military training or knowledge. That seems 
mighty strange to me." And again after some me- 
ditation — ^*T wonder what Colonel Carter would 
say. I wish he were here — not in the South." 

But his mother suggested that as he had passed, 
the outlook was satisfactory. She was a woman 
who accepted things somewhat easily and did not 
see any cause for worry. To her one per cent was 
as good as another so long as it brought the desired 
result. 

V. 

Paul Gibson, however, was not only ambi- 
tious but he was extremely earnest in the pursuit 
of his desire to enter the regular army as an officer. 
Nothing else would satisfy him. But he had very 
little time for conjectures as life at Camp Standish 
for the next two months was most strenuous. He 
was assigned to a battery in the Field Artillery at 
the wish of Captain Ward to whom Colonel Carter 
had recommended him. He first served as a cor- 
poral and in a few weeks as a sergeant in com- 
mand of the second gun squad. Captain Ward was 
most friendly and much pleased with Paul's effi- 
ciency and wished he was going to remain in the 
National Army. In his spare moments Paul read 
Azan's War of Positions and the like. He studied 
up the matter of gas attacks, and was assigned to 
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give lectures on this subject to the men and to 
drill them in the use of the gas masks so that they 
could be prepared to put them on rapidly. Not a 
detail escaped him and everything was profoundly 
interesting. His patriotism was intense and at times 
he was amazed at the spirit of some of the men who 
did not care enough about their country to keep 
themselves — body and soul — in condition for ser- 
vice. One night he wrote Aunt Grace saying that 
he had a chance to write because he was guarding 
a man in his squad who was drunk. "Think of it, 
getting dead drunk so he can't move when he's 
in training for service. Ugh!" 

During the second Liberty Loan drive he bought 
two one hundred dollar bonds, assigning part of 
his pay each month, as nearly all the soldiers did. 
Yet he never felt settled, for all the time he was 
waiting and wishing for news of his appointment. 

In spite of this absorbing interest he was sur- 
prised to find another thought slowly but surely 
getting possession of him. Although life was busy 
and strenuous, he did not study as he did in school. 
And when he went home every Saturday for the 
week end he felt wonderfully free, more so than 
he had for years. What was left of his small pay 
was more than he had been used to having, and 
his mother assured him that she did not need any 
of it. He began to feel that he was entitled to some 
enjoyment. 

Alice Ford was a little surprised to find that he 
appeared at her house nearly every Saturday and 
wanted her to go to Harper's to the assemblies, or 
else to town for a supper or a show. She had known 
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him all her life and he had never shown any intense 
interest in her before. She liked him as she always 
had since the days when they had played war games 
at the shore. She had been to a dance occasionally 
with him before, but she had never counted him 
as one of her "admirers" as her father called them, 
— so was quite unprepared for such constancy. 

She was a sweet faced girl with deep blue eyes 
and a winsome mouth. She was not a brilliant 
scholar but had made a splendid record in com- 
mercial work and was now a stenographer in the 
city, earning a salary considered good two years 
before, but hardly sufficient in these days of high 
prices. 

Like all girls in war times she was delighted to 
have attention from a soldier boy, and especially 
one whom she admired as she did Paul Gibson. Soon 
she found that thoughts of him were obtruding 
themselves into her daily work and that she some- 
times blushed when she recalled her fleeting fan- 
cies. Not that he was making love to her when 
with her or in his letters. Sometimes the week 
would pass without a letter from him and she was 
conscious of a little resentment. But when her 
mother said, "You haven't heard from Paul this 
week, have you?" she very loyally excused him on 
the ground of being busy. And every one of the 
letters he did write she could read to her family 
because he just gave an account of his work and 
the weather and made funny sketches of some of 
the men he was trying to drill into shape. Her 
mother and father began to feel that she was look- 
ing forward to the week end visits and father was 
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not sure that he quite liked it. As he urged to his 
wife, "Now, mother, don't you try to make a ro- 
mance out of this. I don't see anything in Paul's 
letters to warrant it. He's a fine boy and I like 
him, but I don't want Alice to marry him, anyway, 
because he'll have to go to war and leave her and 
I do not believe in it." 

"Well, father, I am not making a romance but 
I cannot help seeing it when it's right before my 
eyes. I have always been fond of Paul, and believe 
he and Alice are just becoming conscious of their 
love for one another." 

"I don't see it that way. Paul has been so wrapped 
up in his duty and study that he has never thought 
of any one girl. Now he gets lonely and he turns 
to Alice because he knows her best. I don't want 
my little girl to set her heart on him." 

"Nonsense, it's all right, I tell you." 

"I don't suppose I can stop you. You always were 
keen on love matches or you wouldn't have married 
me when you could have had a fellow with money." 

And in their mutual protestations they almost 
forgot Alice until mother spied the new dress she 
had promised to fix so that her dear girl could look 
pretty for the theatre on Saturday night. Now she 
commanded her husband to stop talking and go 
along to the office so she could work. 

And Paul told Alice that the dress and hat were 
very becoming and asked if the color was French 
blue. She laughed delightedly and said, "Why I 
never knew you noticed my clothes before." He 
acknowledged that he never had paid much atten- 
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tion to girl's clothes so he guessed it must be "some 
costume." And both were happy. 

On Sunday he confided to his mother that he 
never had realized what a sweet, pretty girl Alice 
was. 

"You were too busy to enjoy yourself. I'm glad 
you and she are having such good times. Her 
mother tells me she works pretty hard." 

"Is that so? Why, she says she has an easy job. 
But, of course, she must get tired thumping away 
at an old typewriter." And he said no more for a 
long time, but finally asked, 

"Mum, I wish you'd ask Alice here to supper 
next Sunday night, and then I can see her and you 
too just before I go back to the Camp." 

"All right, I will." 

To Aunt Grace that was a sure sign that Paul 
was falling in love, but his mother laughed at the 
notion. 

"Well," said Grace, "he does not do anything 
without a purpose. I know him of old." 

But when she was there the next Sunday she 
failed to see any signs to confirm her theories. 
They were just as natural and friendly with one 
another as ever. When Paul started the Victrola 
on a new waltz he caught Aunt Grace and danced 
with her, in spite of his sister's exclamation, "Dan- 
cing on Sunday. Isn't it awful, Alice? It isn't reli- 
gious." 

That was too much and everybody laughed. Paul 
said, "No, Aunt Grace, you and I are not very reli- 
gious, but I guess we're all right. I suppose we 
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have shocked mother and Alice. Ma wouldn't do 
such a thing for the world." 

"Why, I don't see any harm in your own house," 
declared Alice. So Paul Whirled her around also 
and seemed boyishly happy. 



VI. 



Mother, however, noticed the look of alert atten- 
tion and manly responsibility that settled on his 
face as he put on his coat and bade them all good- 
bye. He himself was hardly conscious of the reason 
for his frequent thoughts of Alice. She seemed 
part of the home life which he wanted to enjoy to 
the full before his duty called him from it. If some- 
times he felt like writing Alice a more personal 
letter, a sense of the uncertainty of the future re- 
strained him. He wondered how so many of the 
men dared to rush into marriage on the eve of 
their departure, and he was equally surprised that 
the girls could consent. 

And so the fall passed with mingled responsibility 
and enjoyment. At Camp Standish Austin was also 
stationed and Paul saw him occasionally. He always 
laughingly hailed him as Lieutenant Gibson. Cap- 
tain, now Major, Ward said one day, "You could 
have a commission here all right, but of course it's 
no use getting you one as you'll soon be in the regu- 
lar army. And that's where you belong, my boy." 
Although acting as sergeant he did not even re- 
ceive a warrant for that office as he might leave 
at any moment. Naturally he felt sure of his posi- 
tion, so the blow fell hard when it came. 



PART FIVE— THE TEST 

I. 

The Army and Navy Journal one day announced 
that so many had taken the examinations in July 
that appointments could not be given at present 
to all who had passed, so the War Department had 
been compelled to draw the line at eighty per cent. 
Paul's hands could hardly hold the paper and it was 
some minutes before he could read on. He was 
thankful that he was alone as he knew his disap- 
pointment must show in his face. Eighty per cent ! 
And he had fallen a fraction below that fatal num- 
ber! He thought of several fellows he knew and 
wondered what their per cent was. He had never 
told any one outside the family anything except 
that he had passed, and now he would not receive 
a commission. At last he braced up enough to read 
on to find that all candidates receiving from fifty 
to eighty were to be trained for three months and 
then the best fitted would receive appointments. 
To him there was no consolation or hope in thus 
being relegated to the group of possibilities. What 
if he did receive a commission some day? The joy 
and glory of it had gone. He was classed as an 
"unfit" and the whole world would know it. It was 
the most bitter moment of his life. For years he 
had studied military affairs, he had kept himself 
fit in every way, he had denied himself much to be 
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ready for the call of his country, and now ! And 

the summer before Major General Adams had tcTld 
him at Plattsburg that he could have a commission 
immediately. He would have jumped at the chance 
if it hadn't been for his mother. It had cost him a 
terrible struggle to refuse and not tell his mother 
until it was all over. But he had been repaid by her 
joy at the time. Now, it seemed as if he could never 
stand it. 

Suddenly he looked up and saw Austin coming 
his way. He must pull himself together. Mechan- 
ically he rose and saluted his superior officer. But 
Austin held out his hand with, "Congratulations, 
old boy. When do you leave? I guess we'll go to- 
gether, for I have orders to go somewhere to- 
morrow, here or "over there," I don't know which. 
Say, what's the matter with you, anyway, Paul." 

And Paul was relieved to find that the tears in his 
heart did not sound in his voice, as he replied, 

"I don't know anything about it except that I 
won't get a commission yet." 

"What in the devil do you mean? Why?" 

"Well, my per cent is a fraction below eighty, so 
I'm not commissioned." 

"My God!" And Austin could not say another 
word, but just seized his hand and neither one was 
ashamed when he saw tears in the other fellow's 
eyes. 

But finally his anger got the better of him and 
he burst out, "That's the damnedest rot I ever 
heard. I'm going to speak to General Collier about 
it and see if he can't look it up. Why, they must 
be a set of fools down there." 
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"No, no," said Paul, holding on to him to keep 
him from rushing to headquarters. "I couldn't stand 
it to ask him. He doesn't know me. If it were Gen- 
eral Adams, I'd go myself, but he's in France." 

"Say, I'll talk to father about it tonight. He's got 
influence." 

But again Paul interrupted him to say that he 
could not take a commission obtained in that way. 

"Why, that's downright nonsense. Half the men 
with commissions got them that way. I don't mean 
they were unfit, but they got first choice." 

"Well," Paul assured him, "I could never accept 
one unless it came to me properly. I should never 
feel right about it all my life, and I'm in this for 
life, — or for death. I cannot feel that the depart- 
ment has gone at the thing in the right way. Of 
course they know all about my training at Platts- 
burg, and if that is not counted, that's the end of 
it. I must take my chance on examinations." 

And nothing that Austin urged had any effect 
on him, and Austin knew Paul too well to try to 
use any of the methods he had suggested to his 
dearest friend. So they finally changed the subject 
and spent their last night together in recalling the 
fun they had in boyhood days, but neither one was 
content. Austin would have preferred to be with- 
out a commission himself if he could have seen 
Paul get one. 

And for the second night in his whole life Paul 
Gibson never slept. The other night was just after 
his father was buried and he was making up his 
mind to give up all his plans and hopes for the 
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sake of his mother and sister. That night had been 
nothing compared to this. That had a glory of re- 
nunciation, but this held the bitterness of defeat. 
When the sun came up in the morning he closed 
his eyes, then bravely opened them to conquer him- 
self and fight his way to what? Success? No, to 
the position where he would be of the greatest use 
to the country. 

And it surprised him to find how much easier it 
was than he had expected. Major Ward agreed with 
Austin and expressed himself in much the same 
language, but assured Paul that he could not help 
"getting there" when he went to the Training 
Camp. "They'll recognize your ability right away, 
just as I did. Per cents don't count in the making 
of a general. You're young yet, my boy." 

But he was lonely at the camp after Austin and 
Major Ward left and was glad that he was going 
too in a few days. His notification had arrived the 
day they left ordering him to report at Fort 
Howard for "training for an officer." The phrase 
roused again that feeling of futile resentment. How 
absurd, when commissions by the hundreds were 
being given to men who had never had any train- 
ing. He just could not think of it ! He must get to 
work actively in something that would absorb his 
time and attention. So the day's routine of gun 
squad drill and gas mask drill were welcomed. He 
reported at headquarters with the notification that 
he must be at Fort Howard in ten days, and the 
officer in charge ordered that his discharge from 
Camp Standish be obtained immediately. 
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11. 

He dreaded to go home Saturday although he 
knew it would be his last time at home for several 
months at least. No one there had heard anything 
about the matter and he wondered how he could 
break the news. At first he thought he would not 
telephone to Alice, but when he reached home he 
had changed his mind. He must "buck up" and take 
his medicine. So he called her up and jollied her 
for a while and then asked if she was ready to go 
in town to Renfrew's to supper and a dance. Of 
course she said she was and then he added, "And 
if I have enough money left perhaps we'll go to 
the movies." 

"O, don't let that worry you. I'll invite you to 
the movies for I've got money enough." 

So never a word did he say at home and his 
mother thought he was wonderfully gay. Edith 
was delighted because she had won a bet with him 
and he had brought her the promised pound of 
candy. Alice had never known him to be so full of 
fun and she entered into this new phase with great 
zest. So she was quite impressed when at parting 
he rather solemnly said, 

"I'll be over here tomorrow afternoon as I have 
something important to tell you," and then hastily 
said "Goodnight" and left. 

Of course it was hours before she could compose 
her mind to sleep. What could he mean? She was 
sure it was something she would not wish to hear. 
Could it be possible he had been ordered to France? 
When that idea came to her, for a moment she had 
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a wild idea of getting up and calling him. Then she 
said to herself, "Why, his mother will think I'm 
crazy calling him at one o'clock in the morning. 
But what can it be?" 

Meanwhile he had gone home and found that his 
mother had gone to bed instead of waiting up for 
him as she usually did. 

She called, "Is that you, Paul?" So he went to her 
room and she told him she had a headache and just 
had to get to bed. T,hat settled it. He could not tell 
the bad news until the next day. So he kissed her 
good-night and went into his own room. He looked 
at himself in the mirror and smiled. Then he patted 
himself on the shoulder and remarked, "Well, my 
boy, you have certainly put up a bold front to- 
night." As the forced smile faded, he again braced 
himself up with "Cheer up! The worst is yet to 
come." 

On Sunday morning he asked his mother to stay 
at home from church as he wanted to talk with 
her. After Edith had departed, he could not think 
of any way to brieak the hews gently, so he just 
said quietly, 

"Mother, I must leave next Friday for the West 
to train for a commission." 

"What, train for a commission? Haven't you got 
one?" 

And then he told her the whole story. At first 
she was as dumbfounded and exasperated as Austin 
had been. And then she began to console him and he 
had to beg of her to stop as it broke him up com- 
pletely. But soon she calmed down and amused him 
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by saying, "Well, after all, perhaps it's all for the 
best." 

"Lord, mother, I never saw your equal. You can 
always console yourself with that remark. I wish 
I could." 

"I know you can't, Paul, and perhaps I am taking 
a selfish view of it. Fm terribly sorry for you, but 
it just seems to put off the evil day. Fd rather you 
would be in training in this country than be in 
the trenches in France." 

The telephone bell rang and Paul went to answer 
it. "Sure, Fm home. Came yesterday." And then 
in a minute. "Yes, do come Aunt Grace. Mother 
and I are alone." 

And when Aunt Grace heard the story her amaze- 
ment and exasperation knew no bounds. She could 
not console him or herself and she just had to cry. 
To her it was simply tragic. As she gave vent to 
her feelings it seemed to Paul that she voiced every 
one of the thoughts he had repeated to himself on 
that first night. And, somehow, it did him good to 
have Aunt Grace understand his feelings so tho- 
roughly. She did not give him the slightest en- 
couragement. Personally, she did not believe he 
would ever get an appointment and at first she 
hoped he never would, and then she hoped he would 
so that he might show "them" what he could do. 
And she got so involved in the expression of her 
emotions, that Paul broke out in peals of laughter, 
and then embraced her and called her a "corker." 
And the tension he had been under for days was 
broken. If only he did not have to tell Alice. What 
did he care for the rest of the world, anyway? 
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And that afternoon when he told Alice of his 
failure" she would not let him repeat the word. 
It isn't true. You have not failed. If they had 
counted your training, you would have ranked 
ahead of these other men." 

"Well, you'll probably hear some of the other 
fellows call it a failure." 

"Just let them say it to me. Til certainly tell them 
just what I think of them." 

"You're a dear girl. I wish I had been able to 
tell you better news," he said mournfully. 

And just at this inopportune moment in walked 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford. Mrs. Ford immediately sensed 
the situation and made several efforts to get father 
out of the room. But father had made up his mind 
to stay on the scene and all her little devices were 
in vain. 

At last Paul said he must go to the train, but 
hoped to have a few days' furlough before leaving 
for the West. But alas! he did not get an hour. 
Wednesday came and he telephoned that his dis- 
charge had not arrived, so he could not leave Camp 
Standish. On Thursday it was the same story, and 
on Friday he telephoned to Alice that he had just 
arrived home and was obliged to leave at six as he 
had been given his pass on a certain railroad and 
must go at once. She went to see him off, but his 
mother and sister. Uncle George and Aunt Grace 
were also there, and the parting was a clasping of 
hands, a good-bye, a request to write, a glance, and 
he had gone. She cried herself sick that night, and 
the next morning Mr. Ford said to his wife, 

"I was afraid it would end this way." 
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"My dear man, it hasn't ended. It has just begun. 
You know the old saying, 'Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder'?" 

"Well, we'll see," rejoined her husband. 

And the young man speeding away into a new 
life was saying to himself, 

"I am glad this training camp is a long way from 
home. I just must put away all thoughts of Alice 
until I have some position." And then he suddenly 
remembered that he had solemnly assured Aunt 
Grace some years ago that he never should marry. 
But he was a boy then ! 

III. 

Paul Gibson was neither an egotist nor an 
egoist, so he was able to resolutely put from his 
mind all thoughts of self and devote his entire 
energy to profiting by the intensive training pro- 
vided at the Officers' Camp. It was a new world to 
him and a tremendously interesting one. The mili- 
tary atmosphere was a joy to him, and he was 
sorry for the men in his company who did not revel 
in it as he did. 

Many who had received commissions were at the 
same camp for training although they were in a 
separate company. If at times he felt a bitter pang 
because he was not with them, he applied himself 
more than ever to his studies. It was more than 
human nature could stand, however, to hear pa- 
tiently stories of the absolute incapacity of these 
new second lieutenants drawn from civilian life 
simply on the ground of being able to pass exami- 
nations in subjects entirely unrelated to the work 
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of war. And hear them he did quite frequently 
from a friend of his who was one of this very 
group, Frank Jackson. Jackson's mother and Aunt 
Grace were old friends, and Frank and Paul imme- 
diately struck up quite a friendship. The Jackson's 
home was within an hour's ride of the fort, and 
Sundays spent there were one of the bright spots 
in Paul Gibson's winter. 

Frank was a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, a brilliant scholar and a famous athlete, but 
of military matters he knew absolutely nothing. 
His own blunders and those of his brother officers 
in this training corps were a source of great amuse- 
ment to him. Naturally he regaled his family with 
witty accounts of them, and sometimes it made 
Paul's blood boil to think that men who were ca- 
pable of making such blunders had been made offi- 
cers while he still ranked among the "unfit." After 
a few weeks Frank Jackson began to realize how 
much abler Paul was in military affairs than he 
was, and soon became more indignant than Paul 
over the latter's position. He was five years Paul's 
senior and to him Paul seemed a boy. Yet in many 
ways Paul was more mature because he had felt 
responsibility ever since the death of his father. 
Jackson frankly said to several in his company 
that he knew a boy in the other company who was 
better informed on "this war business, tactics, for- 
mation, and all sorts of military matters" than any 
one he had met. 

So the days passed in a steady round of lec- 
tures, study and practise. He wrote Aunt Grace 
that he had "only forty-six books on his shelves," 
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and that before he finished he must know "more or 
less of their contents." His letters to his mother and 
Alice were regular if not frequent, as he made it 
his business to write to them every Sunday. In 
none of his letters was there ever a hint of any 
feeling but one of absolute satisfaction with his 
daily life and work. In fact he was serene and con- 
tent, for this study was exactly suited to his mental 
quality. 

When others "kicked" about minor details and 
called the captain "fussy," he just laughed and said 
it was good for them. He had always been careful 
of his person and his habits that he might be pre- 
pared when the day came, and at Plattsburg he 
had become accustomed to "inspection." He was 
the youngest in his company but soon was the 
centre of a group composed of older men. One was 
a department clerk from Washington, another an 
athletic coach from a Western preparatory school, 
two were .instructors in Eastern colleges, and still 
another was a young Irish city politician who had 
been married on the eve of his departure for the 
camp. Just how the latter had fraternized with 
them Paul could not quite explain to himself, but 
O'Meara was often the life of the party. 

IV. 

If it had not been for horseback riding Paul would 
have been perfectly content with his progress. But 
that gave him many an uneasy moment. It was an 
accomplishment that he had never acquired, and 
as the days went on he realized that it was a ne- 
cessity in the field artillery. However, more than 
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half the men were in the same fix, and only a few 
of the rest were expert riders. Fellows from Mon- 
tana and Dakota could do some "great stunts" as 
Paul wrote to Alice. And he went on to say, "Guess 
they must think my riding is a joke. But Fm not 
in a class by myself, by any means. Just think of 
this! One week after we came here the instructor 
on equitation ordered us to slide down an icy hill, 
— and we could hardly keep on the horses on level 
ground ! Nothing for it but to make a try, so down 
we went. Three men landed, still on horseback, but 
ten rolled down by themselves. Then he had sense 
enough to order the rest to halt. But wasn't he 
mad ! He swore like a trooper, especially at O'Meara 
whom he dislikes. But O'Meara returns his dis- 
like with interest and swears back, and when Lieut. 
McManus ordered him to stop, he said, 'Indeed Fll 
not. Yes, I see the penitentiary — or whatever you 
call it over there. I don't care if you do put me 
there. Just try it.' " 

"The rest of us were shaking with laughter and 
when we started off again, I had hard work to keep 
my seat. But the funniest thing is the delinquency 
mark. I am mighty careful and never have received 
any except in equitation, but I have had two in 
that for "dismounting without authority." What 
does that mean? Why, that your humble servant 
fell off his horse because he couldn't help it." 

V. 

At first his letters were bright and hopeful. Be- 
fore Christmas he wrote his mother to be sure and 
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buy presents for him to give to "everybody", be- 
cause his pay was big and he didn't have much use 
for money for himself. "I want for once in my 
life, anyway, to give good presents to Aunt Grace, 
Uncle George, dear old Aunt Mary and all who 
have been good to me when I couldn't buy Christ- 
mas gifts. See? Now don't go shy on any of them. 
I may not be here next year, so be sure to do it 
and I'll send you the money. And don't fail to buy 
yourself something fine — spend ten dollars sure. 
Get Edith a ring — like the one Austin gave his 
sister last year, — for she was crazy over that. Why, 
I feel quite like a bloated millionaire with a hun- 
dred dollars a month." 

When "everybody" was very appreciative and 
some deeply touched by this thoughtfulness, he 
was quite impatient at their thanks. "The idea of 
making such a fuss over it," he wrote to Aunt 
Grace. "I did it because I wanted to. No thanks 
necessary." 

And then came the terrible cold spells all over 
the country. His mother heard from friends that 
boys from the Western forts were sending home 
for blankets so she offered to send a pair. But he 
replied that he guessed it was colder on "The West- 
ern front" than at Western forts and soldiers must 
get used to discomforts. 

However, his next letter to Alice told how a 
"bunch of them" went to the city one Saturday, 
had a fine dinner at the best hotel, went to the 
movies, and then went back to the hotel and hired 
the best rooms they could get for the night. "And 
wasn't it good to sleep on a real bed with plenty 
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of clothing ! We never got up until noon. Then we 
had a good dinner and took the afternoon train back 
to the fort. It cost an awful lot, but Tm sure it 
paid me. I feel ready for anything now." 

VI. 

Then suddenly for two weeks there was a com- 
plete cessation in his letters. Aunt Grace and Alice 
were for sending a telegram of inquiry, but Mrs. 
Gibson was afraid he would not like it and fre- 
quently assured herself as well as the others that 
he was probably busy studying for the final exami- 
nations. And her guess was seemingly confirmed 
when she received from him a hasty scrawl saying, 
"Too busy to write. Please send me right away my 
military certificates from school and Plattsburg." 
Nothing more to his mother and nothing at all to 
Alice. The latter was worried and not so easily satis- 
fied as his mother was. She talked the matter over 
quite freely with her mother and father — so freely 
and yet calmly that her father said, "I guess I was 
mistaken. They're just good friends." But Mrs. 
Ford understood and told him, "Still waters run 
deep, you know, father. Alice thinks of nothing 
else. It is for his sake that she is taking this eve- 
ning course. She says that she is training for war 
work also and intends to enlist for France when 
she is prepared for government clerical service 
there." 

"What? I shall not consent." 

"Now, father, I know just how you feel. But 
remember it would be much worse to give a son 
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for service. She will probably not be in danger, and 
we'll have her again after the war is over. Think 
of the mothers and fathers who are sending all 
their sons with the full knowledge that they may 
lose them all. I just wonder how they endure it." 

"I know it. And when one says "after the war," 
I think how much more terrible it will be then than 
now. But if we can only bring about the end of all 
wars the price will not seem too high. After all I 
am glad she is earnest and patriotic. I see so many 
foolish, crazily dressed girls on the streets and 
going to shows, that I'm glad my daughter has 
some purpose in life." 

To Alice these were hard days. She knew Paul 
must be ill. She could not imagine any other possi- 
ble cause for his long silence. And her fears proved 
true. Another week brought letters to her and to 
Paul's mother. His letter to Alice made rather light 
of his sickness as part of the program and he said 
nothing about his prospects, but she read between 
the lines that he was blue and was trying to con- 
ceal it. His letter to his mother told the whole 
story. 
"Dear Ma,— 

I know you wonder why you have not heard 
from me, but X am glad you did not telegraph. To 
tell you the truth, I have been in the hospital for 
three weeks. Got poisoned some way — forty of us 
in all. But some were not so sick. More German 
work they suspect, and detectives are on the track 
now. When I scrawled you that note last week I 
was just sitting up for the first time. Today I have 
crawled out for a walk. Gee, but I was weak ! Now 
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don't worry, Fm not going to croak, but I came 
pretty near it. One poor fellow did. Fine fellow, 
too. 

Of course this has been bad for my work, but I 
saw the Colonel today and he talked with me for 
an hour. He says my work has been excellent — 
over ninety per cent in all examinations, my char- 
acter and conduct without reproach, — but he can- 
not recommend me for a commission in the field 
artillery on account of my poor riding. I was afraid 
of that, you know. I asked him why he did not tell 
me that long ago and transfer me to the infantry 
division, and he said he was just going to when I 
was taken sick. 

Well, dear, I could not finish this yesterday, but 
I guess I can today as I seem to have a little more 
strength in spite of not getting much sleep last 
night. 

You see I am terribly disappointed but I am try- 
ing not to be discouraged. The Colonel told me to 
keep up because I would surely get something soon. 
As he says, I am the youngest of the company here 
and I can wait. He will send my Plattsburg and 
Tech certificates on to Washington and recommend 
me for the infantry. He did not really say sure 
that I wouldn't get anything now, but I probably 
shall not. 

My chief business now is to build up. I cannot tell 
just what will happen, but this camp breaks up in 
a week or so, and I am liable to be sent anywhere. 
Don't worry, mother, for I'll come out all right 
in the end." 

Yet Paul Gibson still hoped against hope for 
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several days, as he gradually got about again and 
slowly regained his strength. Then one day he and 
twenty others were notified that they would not 
receive commissions and were to leave that very 
day. Some, like Paul, were to return to the can- 
tonments from which they came, but most of them 
were going back to their regular "jobs" in civil 
life. Their tickets were given them on various trains 
and routes and Paul was pleased to find that 
his took him to Washington and that he would 
have as companions two of his own crowd, the 
Washington department clerk and a college in- 
structor, Hobart. O'Meara bade them an affection- 
ate good-bye, was awfully sorry they had not got 
commissions, but was naturally quite satisfied that 
he had. Imagine their surprise when six hours 
later they received this telegram, "Just got the 
grand bounce. Wait for me in Washington." 

He arrived the next day with the story that about 
twenty more were turned down after the others 
had left and added, "Probably the rest have got 
walking tickets by this time except that boob that 
got fifty-two per cent and has been made a first 
lieutenant because he can ride like T. R." 

Later he was promising to show Gibson and 
Hobart the city and introduce them to some poli- 
tical friends, when he was called to the phone and 
returned to announce, "My wife's here with her 
dad and Fve got to meet her instanter. See you 
later, boys." And that was the last they saw of 
him, but two weeks later Paul saw his name in 
the list as receiving a captain's commission in the 
National Army. 
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VII. 

While in Washington Paul looked up several offi- 
cers whom he had known at Plattsburg only to 
find they were scattered all over the country. So 
after three days with Hobart, seeing Washington 
and other places, he surprised his mother by ap- 
pearing at the door just as she was going to bed on 
Saturday night. 

"Well, where did you come from? Why didn't 
you let me know? Are you all well?" and so on 
until Paul hugged and kissed her and laughed. 

"If you'll let me in, I'll tell you all about it." 

And so he did. While his mother was most sym- 
pathetic, she kept on consoling herself if not Paul, 
by saying, "Well, you won't have to go to France 
so soon," until Paul was almost exasperated with 
her and protested. 

"Why, mother dear, that's where I belong, and 
that's where I want to be and ought to be. That's 
the greatest disappointment about the whole thing 
to me." 

But Mrs. Gibson was quite calm and said over 
and over to herself, "I don't care, if it will only 
keep him at home a while longer. I don't want to 
give him up yet." 

Aunt Grace could not take it so calmly and de- 
nounced the Colonel and everybody connected with 
the War Department in scathing language. Ned 
was pleased at her faith in his ability and her de- 
votion to his cause, but he defended the Colonel as 
a fine man and a soldier, only rather precise and 
set. But Aunt Grace allowed no defense for what 
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she called his stupidity and neglect to place Ned 
in the proper division, and declared that if George 
ever got over his illness, she would make him go 
to Washington and investigate the matter. 

"Of course," she said, "everybody knows that the 
government is not accomplishing what it ought. 
The papers are full of it every day, and Congress 
is constantly calling for explanations as to delay." 

"Now if you were in Washington," replied Ned, 
"you would be surprised at the reports of what has 
been accomplished. Everything is hustling there, 
everybody included. Really, Aunt Grace, I do not 
agree as to the government's inefficiency in a gen- 
eral way. It was a Herculean task to get this coun- 
try ready for war right away. Nearly every one in 
the camps thinks that considering the difficulties 
we have accomplished wonders. I'm sure you'll see 
it in a short time." 

Then he launched into a lengthy and detailed 
account, for, like most men who are usually quiet, 
he could not be stopped when he was really in- 
terested and well informed. But Aunt Grace re- 
fused to be convinced, saying, "I am ready to be- 
lieve anything against the War Department and 
Its red tape from the way you have been treated. 
I just wish General , your old friend, the drum- 
mer boy, was not in France. I certainly would go 
to him myself." 

Finally Mrs. Gibson broke up the controversy 
by asking Paul if he would go to church. 

"No, mother, I guess I won't. I don't want every- 
body asking me questions. I was intending to call 
up Alice and ask her to stay home from church to 
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see me. Guess it's not too late yet." So Mrs. Gibson 
went with Edith, and smilingly and cheerfully told 
everybody that her boy was at home again. And she 
was not at all troubled to answer their inquiries 
as to whether he had received a commission, with 
a calm "Not yet." Edith imagined she saw some 
smile rather scornfully and told her mother so 
later. And not at all disturbed was mother, but 
somehow felt very contented. 

VIII. ' 

Meanwhile Paul had found Alice perfectly willing 
to stay at home, of course, so he betook himself 
there. As she smilingly met him at the door one 
glance at his face was enough to tell her the story, 
and the tears came as she impulsively stretched 
out both hands to him. He seized them, and then 
his enforced self-control gave way. He held her 
close and kissed the sweet upturned face. After 
a few moments he said, 

"Dear, I didn't mean to tell you that I love you, 
because I haven't got a commission. But the tears 
finished me." 

"I'm so glad they did, for I wanted to hear it. 
And I didn't expect you'd ever say a word until 
you were a general." 

And then their joy found relief in laughter as he 
replied, 

"No, a captain was my limit. But you haven't told 
me yet if you love me — ^just a plain private in the 
rear rank." 

"You know I love you, private or general." 
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"Well, dear, you'll have to wait for me until I'm 
a captain or until the war is over." 

"I can do either or both, if you'll only write to 
me oftener." 

"I know it! But you see I used to write you a 
love letter and then tear it up. And because I didn't 
dare write what I wanted to, I just put off writ- 
mg." 

"Well, you're forgiven this time. But never 
again 1 !" 

"No, dear, never again, and I guess I'll seal that 
with another kiss." 

Then he told her all about his disappointment 
and was happy in her consolation. And she too had 
a secret to tell for she had never written" him 
about her work. He was amazed and proud of her, 
but when he praised her patriotism, she sighed, 

"I'm afraid I did it so as to go to France. If you 
go, I want to go too. Heavens, I hope I won't get 
there first. Well, I just will not go." 

"We cannot say that, Alice. We both must go 
when we're called. That's the glory of this war, 
that women as well as men are called and both 
respond nobly." 

They were interrupted by Mr. Ford, who ap- 
peared with the Sunday paper in his hand. He 
greeted Paul most affectionately and then sorrow- 
fully asked, "Did you read about Austin?" 

"No. Bad news?" 

And there in big headlines he read, 

"Germans Raid Yankee Trenches." 

"Nine Yankees Killed in Action" and in the list 
he found Austin's name. He could hardly see to 
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read, but as he went on his eyes cleared and glowed 
at the account : 

"The last I saw of the captain he was kneeling 
alongside a spitting machine-gun and blazing away 
at the Germans with his own automatic pistol. And 
then I saw him fall flat." 

"Wasn't that glorious !" Paul exclaimed. 

"But think of his poor mother," said Alice. "O, 
war is terrible." 

"Just listen to the rest of this. 'Any one of the 
company would have gone through hell at his order. 
He was a fine officer, and believe me, he took care 
of his men. We'll pay Fritz for that.' Why that's 
great. What a pity he can't hear all this." 

He went right off to see Austin's mother, who 
was proud that her boy had died so nobly, but was 
broken-hearted at her loss. She hugged and kissed 
Paul and told him she hoped he would be spared 
to his mother. When Paul went home his mother 
was shocked at his appearance, but did not wonder 
when she heard the cause. Later in the day he told 
Alice that he knew it had saddened their day, but 
it was what they must expect. And both pledged 
themselves to the service not only of their coun- 
try but of humanity. From that moment Paul felt 
that he w^as ready to serve in any capacity if only 
he could go to France. Self was forgotten for the 
time. 

IX. 

Yet he spent a delightful week at home, enjoy- 
ing his furlough to the utmost and relegating to 
the background thoughts of his disappointment. 
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He helped his mother to put in order many things 
about the house, and she told him it seemed good 
to have a man about the house once more. And he 
spent money! He took his mother and Edith in 
town to dinner and invited Aunt Grace and Cousin 
Lucy to the matinee. Of course Alice was remem- 
bered too, but as she was in the office all day and 
at her special class in the evenings, their time to- 
gether was rather restricted. But they had some 
nice little chats and lunches, and one evening she 
"cut her class" that they might go to a dance to- 
gether. Paul bought her a pretty ring with her 
birthday stone — an amethyst — ^and both families 
knew that they were engaged. But they did not 
tell their friends as both wanted to wait for that 
until Paul's prospects brightened a little. 

He had hoped to hear something definite from 
Washington in this interval. As no word came, he 
at last was obliged to report at Camp Standish. The 
night before he went, in conversation with his 
mother, he said, "There ! You may think Fm foolish 
or extravagant, but since I left Fort Howard two 
weeks ago, I have blown one hundred dollars. It 
seems awful to me in a way, because for years I 
have hardly dared to spend a dime. But I thought 
it might be my last chance to be with you all an<\ 
to enjoy myself and I might as well have one good 
time. I may be all shot up before long and never 
have another chance.' 

"O, don't talk that way. You make me crazy." 

"But it's so, mother, and you might as well face 
it." 

"I don't want to until I have to. I certainly am 
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glad you had some money to spend and have en- 
joyed it. I am going to hope for the best." 

"That's right, dear, if it comforts you. But I 
thought I'd tell you about the money. My last 
month's pay is still due. The Colonel told me I 
would get it at Camp Standish. Hope I'll hear some- 
thing about his recommendation up there." 

"If I didn't I should write to him or to Wash- 
ington." 

"Mother, dear, an enlisted man is not allowed to 
write to an officer without the consent of his cap- 
tain, and through regular military channels." 

"Do you mean that?" 

"Sure." 

"That's absurd." 
"No, its just discipline. Why, privates might for- 
ward all sorts of complaints if they were allowed 
to." 

"Well, they ought to if they are not treated pro- 
perly. But in your case I should think you could 
easily get consent." 

"Probably, but I shall not try yet." 

"Now, Paul" — expostulated his mother — "that's 
where I think you are wrong and so does Grace. 
You have such a reverence for the army and its 
methods that you fail to get justice for yourself." 

"No, but I know there are hundreds of such cases 
probably, and they cannot take care of them all 
at once." 

"Well, do as you please. You know more about 
It than I do, I presume." 
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X. 

Nevertheless, when he presented himself at 
Camp Standish the next morning he was really dis- 
turbed to find that no notice of his transfer, no 
recommendation from the Colonel, no mention of 
him had been received from Fort Howard or Wash- 
ington. It practically left him stranded, a stranger 
in a strange land. The young lieutenant in charge 
at headquarters to whom he told his story looked 
him up, and finally exclaimed, "O, yes, here you 
are listed as a sergeant of Battery — , — th F. A. 
Why, they left here a month ago." 

And when Paul seemed rather crestfallen, he 
cheeringly inquired: "Can't you tell me the names 
of some other officers you knew when you were 
here, and perhaps we can find out more." 

To every name that Paul mentioned he said, "Not 
here," but finally reassured him by saying, "We'll 
probably get some word in a day or two, and know 
where to assign you." The next few days were 
hard, — waiting and wondering. He joined a corps 
of men doing signalling, and attracted the officer's 
notice by his skill. Then he asked questions and he 
was likewise very sure that Paul would "get some- 
thing" soon. The next few days he was shovelling 
coal and sawing wood. Here he had as a companion 
a Harvard man, who had travelled in this country 
and Europe and was the most entertaining person 
Paul had ever met. He had been refused a commis- 
sion because of "flat-foot," and yet had been taken 
in the draft. He said to Paul, "It's a queer mix up, 
but I don't let it fret me. Of course I don't want 
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to go into the regular to stay. All I want is to get 
into this war and help out, and after all it doesn't 
make much difference whether Fm a buck private 
or an officer, but you certainly are out of luck." 

But the more Paul talked with some of the fine 
men about him and heard their stories about them- 
selves or their friends the more he realized that 
there were hundreds who had not been properly 
placed. And as he thought these things over he was 
impressed with what Abbot Rollins, this Harvard 
man with whom he was quite chummy, said: 

"I've always held the theory of luck or fate or 
whatever you want to call it. There is no reason- 
able explanation for the way things go in this 
world, anyway. I was in France two years ago just 
after Commencement, and both there and in Eng- 
land whenever I had a chance to talk with soldiers 
who had been on the battlefront, I found they were 
fatalists. All said, *if there's a shell marked with 
your number, you'll get it, my boy — and if not 
you're safe.' I guess they're right. So, Paul, if 
there's a commission marked with your name, 
you'll see it if you live long enough." 

And Paul voiced the same opinion in somewhat 
different words by replying, "Yes, I've made up my 
mind that if I'm needed in this war as an officer, 
I'll be one. If not, I'm a private to the end of the 
chapter." After a pause he added, "Anyway, I'm try- 
ing to forget my own troubles. Many men higher 
up have their grievances too — they don't get what 
they want and deserve. But we've all got to keep 
right on doing our part to win the war. Nothing 
else really matters. Just win the war." 
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As no notification arrived, Paul at last asked to 
be placed somewhere and was assigned to Company 
A, — th Infantry as a private. A few days later the 
Colonel spotted him and chose him for his orderly. 
He was a grim, quiet man who asked no questions, 
and Paul felt no inclination to tell him anything. 
One day he was quite surprised at the abrupt ques- 
tion, "Where do you live?" And when he had told 
him, the Colonel quite pleasantly said, "Well, you 
can have leave for twenty-four hours to go home." 

As he had not seen his mother or Alice for over 
two weeks, this was joyful news. 

XL 

If he had known that this was his last day at 
home, he might not have been so happy. Aunt Grace 
expected to find him despondent at the fatal si- 
lence of the War Department, so was surprised at 
his contentment and enthusiasm. He gave vivid pic- 
tures of a young millionaire in his company sho- 
velling snow and ashes and then joyously rushing 
off on a three-hours leave to see his wife and baby 
in a little cottage outside the cantonment. He told 
of men who had given up "jobs paying several hun- 
dred dollars a month to work for Uncle Sam at 
thirty per." 

"And the wonderful thing about it i« the cheerful 
way in which they accept every hardship and strug- 
gle to make themselves efficient. We had two 
kickers in ours, but the other fellows made it so 
hot for them that they had to quit. There are fel- 
lows in it from all parts of the country, and they 
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are of all nationalities. It surely is a democratic 
army." 

But when Aunt Grace asked if they fraternized 
readily, he was obliged to admit that they were 
"pretty good about it, but of course you're not 
obliged to be real chummy with fellows you don't 
care for." 

He also acknowledged that some of the officers 
were pretty self-important and took themselves 
very seriously, so that the men in the ranks had 
some good laughs over them. 

"Do you know," he continued, "I think it has 
been good for me to be in the ranks. If I ever am 
an officer I shall be a better one. I shall understand 
the men better and get more out of them. Abbott 
told me yesterday that several of the men said that 
they got more help from my example than from 
the captain's instructions. That's what he said and 
perhaps I am doing some good just where I am. 
Now I wouldn't mention this outside of the family, 
but really we are not very fortunate in our lieu- 
tenants and captain. They are all well meaning, 
fine fellows, but they never knew anything about 
drill until a few months ago. They try hard, though, 
and I guess they'll get there. But I guess they make 
the Colonel grim. He's a soldier every inch." 

Alice and he had a glorious day together as she 
was fortunate enough to be able to get the day 
off. They talked of France and the prospect of get- 
ting there. She was quite sure that her standing 
was so high that she could go almost as soon as 
she made her application. 
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"And so, Paul, I am waiting. As soon as I know 
that you are called, I shall ask to be sent." 

"Tell me, dearest, just what is it that you are 
going to do and where?" 

"Honestly, I don't know. Not one of us knows 
anything definite. We are going to do clerical work 
or telephoning, or something of that nature in what- 
ever place we are assigned, hospital corps, head- 
quarters, — ^any place." 

"Wouldn't it be grand if we could run across 
one another there," suggested Paul. And then with 
a catch in his voice, "Darling, it looks like a long 
wait. You're a brave girl. I don't mind my failure 
to get a commission half as much for myself as I 
do for you." 

"Now, you must just stop fretting about that. 
You and I are both in this to help out, and when 
it's over I don't want you in the army, anyway. O, 
but I do want you to come back to me. I'm not 
brave at all. I want you, — you" — and she broke 
down completely and sobbed her grief in his arms. 
He could not speak and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks as he petted and kissed her. And his relief 
was great when she suddenly stopped and looked 
up half laughingly into his face and exclaimed, 
You're a great comforter. Never a word." 

Well," answered Paul, "I guess we're a pair. 
You finished me." 

"There," she exclaimed brightly as she rushed to 
the mirror, smoothed her hair and wiped her eyes, 
"I'm not going to say another word about it. We'll 
take all the happiness we can out of the present." 

But when Paul was going back that night on the 
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train he said over and over again, "Poor girl ! But 
then she isn't the only one that suffers that way. 
What an awful thing war is anyway." And then 
he pulled himself together and attempted to regain 
his accustomed calm. 

He would have felt pleased if he could have heard 
Uncle George's comments to his wife and Paul's 
mother. 

"Why, when he came into my room he brought 
with him such an atmosphere of manly responsibi- 
lity and cheerful obedience to the call of the world 
that it was a real patriotic uplift. It did me more 
good than all the medicine I have had." 

"You look it," answered Grace. "I only hope you 
are not so uplifted that you'll stay awake all night 
and be a wreck tomorrow." And she fixed the pil- 
lows and kissed him. 

"Yes," sighed Helen Gibson, "I am thankful that 
he feels that way. His enthusiasm about the men 
is catching. I have promised to go up to Camp 
Standish next week Sunday and take Alice, of 
course. He wants us to see all the splendid things 
up there." 

"Did he tell you about the library, George?" 
asked Grace. 

"Sure. He and young Rollins seem to spend a 
good deal of their time there. He says it is splen- 
didly managed. I've promised to send some books 
up there just as soon as I get up and about. It just 
makes me crazy to be sick when every man is 
needed." 

"But, my dear," urged his wife, "you know you 
got yourself completely exhausted trying to do 
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your own work and then serving day and night on 
the legal advisory board for five weeks. I'm sure 
you've given service." 

"Yes, to be sure. But there's heaps more I can 
do when I'm well again. And you needn't talk, old 
lady. Who got neuritis knitting sweaters for the 
soldier boys?" 

"That's all right," cried Helen, "but we're here 
in America and not going to be killed or injured 
for life. There" — with a supreme effort — "I would 
not have Paul a slacker and I'm just going to find 
something I can do — something real. If it wasn't 
for Edith I'd try to go as a nurse, — but perhaps 
I'm too old." 

Mr. Ford was impressed also and said to Alice, 

"Well, Paul is a fine fellow. He certainly takes 
his disappointment bravely. He's so thoroughly 
filled with the call for service that he really seems 
to have no time or thought for his own troubles." 

And Mrs. Ford chimed in, "I just like to sit and 
look at him when he talks about the war and the 
men. His features are so finely cut, his tanned 
cheeks so glowing, and his eyes so dark and in- 
tense! I don't wonder you fell in love with him, 
my dear." 

"Now, do you know," said Alice, "I love his fore- 
head best. It just seems to show his strength of 
character and his idealism !" 

'But Paul is no dreamer," objected her father. 

1 never suggested such a thing," replied Alice. 
"He is a thinker and a doer. I have never been 
much of a thinker before — but at least I'm a doer, 
eh dad?" 
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'You sure are, little girl." And as thoughts of 
what the next few weeks even might bring to her 
to do, not one of them could keep the tears back. 
Yet neither father nor mother could refuse sanc- 
tion to her call of love and duty. 



XII. 



It was lunch time in the Hostess House at Camp 
Standish a few days later and Paul Gibson was 
sitting at a table with his very dear friend, Abbott 
Rollins. No boy or man had ever called forth the 
same responsive feeling from Paul that Abbott 
had. They were together constantly. Paul had 
the military knowledge and instinct that Abbott 
lacked, and Abbott knew the world, — a world in 
which Paul had never moved. 

They were now talking so earnestly that they 
attracted the attention of a handsome middle-aged 
lady who was sitting at a nearby table with her 
son, — 2L captain by his uniform. Finally his eyes 
followed his mother's and he answered her look 
with, "Yes, they are in dead earnest. They're both 
in my company, the best fellows in it. They ought 
to be officers." 

'Do you know them well?" queried his mother. 

'Hardly, mother. You know I'm not snobbish, but 
it's a matter of military custom and discipline. I 
can't associate with my men." 

"Perhaps that's right, but I don't see any here 
that I should prefer to have you associate with, 
and the older fellow looks about your age.' 
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"Yes, he was in the class ahead of me in col- 
lege." 

*1 must say I should prefer them to that young 
ruffian of a first lieutenant that you introduced me 
to a while ago." 

"Now, mother, he's all right too. His manners 
may not suit you, but he's going to be a fighter and 
he's ready to do anything for me." 

Paul and Abbott were so absorbed in their 
own controversy over Hindenburg's spring offen- 
sive that they were utterly oblivious to anybody 
about them. Abbott was quoting from the news- 
papers the statement that the generals of the Allies 
did not believe that the Germans would attack in 
the spring, and he said he was convinced they 
were right. "Why," he went on, "where can they 
get the forces to make the attack ? They can't have 
them on all fronts." 

"Of course not," returned Paul, "but they won't. 
They'll mass them on the Western front. I can't 
believe that the British and French generals be- 
lieve that. Anyway, I hope they don't for they 
ought to be prepared. The Germans will never lose 
this chance to attack before the Americans arrive 
in large numbers. I wish we were over there now. 
We're needed this minute." 

"Do you think Hindenburg will get to Paris in 
April, then?" 

"No, not if the Allies fight at all and I know they 
will. But I do believe he'll try it." 

"Where?" 

"Well, I may be wrong but I think he'll try to 
break through between the British and French 
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lines here" — and he pulled out a newspaper map 
and proceeded to point out the lines with a pencil. 

And into the midst of the chatting groups strode 
a stalwart young corporal and announced: 

"All men of the — th must report at barracks at 
1.30 o'clock." 

For an instant there was a dead hush. Paul 
and Abbott were the first to rise, look one another 
in the face, grasp hands and pass out. The call Paul 
had looked for had come and he was ready. 

Others got up more slowly, lingering for last 
words with mother or sweetheart, some thankful 
to have these fond yet tearful farewells, some 
wishing they might have been spared the look of 
anguish in the beloved eyes. A youthful sergeant 
was gayly reassuring his sweetheart and saying 
to her, 

"Don't worry, darling. It may be they just want 
us to get together to report a lost canteen, and I'll 
be back in an hour. But if I don't come back, it's 
good-bye." 

The young captain kissed his mother tenderly, 
saying, 

"It's as I told you, mother. We have been ex- 
pecting this any minute, and have refused even 
half hour passes for a week. I'll write before we 
sail, but remember, dear, it will be held until three 
days after our transport has been cabled as safe on 
the other side. It is one o'clock and I must go." 

"Good-bye, my boy, and God bless you." And 
she kept a brave smile on her face until he had 
passed from her sight. 

But for Paul and Abbott there were no farewells. 
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As they hastened to the barracks Paul thought 
of his mother and Alice and their plans to visit 
him next Sunday. He would not be there and no 
letters would be allowed ! Just then coming towards 
him he saw a man he knew only slightly, but a man 
from the same street at home. "Say, Gibson," he 
exclaimed, "I've heard your orders. Wish I were 
lucky enough to go. I can't get into this scrap too 
soon for me. Good-bye. Anything I can do?" 

"Why, yes. After we are gone just let my mother 
know. She was coming up Sunday and that would 
be awful. Thank you. Good-bye." 

And they marched away with full equipment in 
the night. 



PART SIX— THE FULFILMENT 

I. 

It was night in the trenches "Somewhere in 
France" some weeks later, and Paul and Abbott 
were assigned to listening post duty for the first 
time and were getting ready. 

"I hope I'll not feel as bad as Private Peat did," 
said Abbott. 

"Nor I," answered Paul, "Do you hear the sound 
of machine guns north of us? Well, I can't hear 
anything but that. I have heard them in my sleep." 

"And they are miles and miles away from us at 
that. Old Hindenburg carried out his threat, — ^just 
as you thought he would." 

"But he didn't get to Paris in April," rejoiced 
Paul. "I'll be thankful when they say we are fit to 
take a hand in the fighting. I just want to see the 
British repel attack after attack and help them too. 
O, for more and more Americans over here ! Num- 
bers must count. And when General Foch has 
numbers enough, then he can turn and keep right 
at them, bringing in fresh troops each day as the 
Germans are doing. That's the way Grant won 
the Civil War, — ^hammering away, never turning 
back, keeping his bull dog grip. But you must have 
numbers to do it." 

And both came safely back from their first duty 
awed by a glimpse of the terrors of war. "The 
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French fellow with me," said Paul, "believes that 
most of the Huns have been moved from these 
trenches. He says we'll go "over the top" at them 
in a day or two and find out. So remember your 
promise, Abbott." 

"Sure, if there's anything left of me, old boy." 
But sleep did not come quickly that morning to 
either one of them. Paul thought of his mother and 
Alice and wished he could hear from them. Not a 
word since the day before he left Camp Standish. 
Of course he had not expected to hear very soon 
but some of the men had received letters, while 
others suffered from the same disappointment. He 
had written to them when allowed, so probably 
they had heard from him. And suddenly the thought 
came to him that perhaps Alice might be in France. 
Possibly she had left too soon to get any of his 
letters. He had dreamed of meeting her here in 
France. But now, with the sound of the guns always 
in his ears, with the scenes of desolation before 
his eyes, he almost wished she were safe at home. 
Safe ! Would she be safe anywhere if the Germans 
won? Never. No woman would be. That he knew. 
And he must fight to make her safe. The world 
must be made safe for women and children, for 
the weak as well as the strong. At last he fell 
asleep humming, "It's a long, long night of wait- 
mg." 

II. 

That very night Alice was safely housed at the 
base hospital at N — , some miles north of where 
Paul lay and not far in the rear of the fighting 
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forces. She too heard the awful roar of the guns 
and hoped that her beloved was not among them. 
Why not? That was where he wanted to be that 
he might do his part in saving the world. She had 
only been at N — a few days, but she had seen 
enough to convince her that words failed to convey 
to the American people the awful fate that awaited 
the world if the Germans should win. Civilization 
hung on the verge of a chasm that seemed ready to 
engulf it. And her thought was the same as Paul's, 
— more men to fight the terrible enemy. Why did 
we think that "food will win the war?" Why did 
we believe the missions from France and England 
when they told us a year ago that they wanted our 
food and loans but could wait until our men were 
ready? Paul had said at the time that he did not 
agree with them. Of course they needed our help 
in food and money, but they needed fresh men to 
replace the tired veterans. And now they were 
calling in desperation for us to send a million men 
at once. The thought of sending out a million of 
our young men to be slaughtered filled her with 
horror unspeakable. But to live as slaves to the 
Teutons and the Turks would be worse than death. 

Such thoughts as those kept her awake the 
greater part of the night, and when she fell asleep 
it was to the soothing refrain of the same song 
that had lulled Paul to rest. It was the last song 
that they had sung together. 

The next day she discovered that Dr. Potter, 
whom she had known at the shore in those long 
ago summers when Paul and she played Indian, 
was on the staff. And when she told him that Paul 
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was "somewhere in France" he said he would try 
to locate him for her. That made Paul seem nearer 
and home not so far away. 

Each day as she received the list of casualties 
her eye ran rapidly down and as she passed "Killed 
in Action," "Severely Wounded," "Slightly Wound- 
ed" and so on, she breathed a sigh of relief that 
the one name she dreaded to see was not there. At 
last one day came the news that Paul's company 
had gone "over the top" for the first time and 
several privates and the second lieutenant were re- 
ported as slightly wounded. Dr. Potter told her 
that the report was that the men behaved splendidly 
and would soon be seasoned sufficiently to move 
up to the defense of the great salient now held by 
the stubborn resistance of the almost exhausted 
British. She realized that Paul would be pleased 
if he could know it, and was right in supposing 
that he and his companion heard no mention of it. 

The continued attacks of the Germans with fresh 
troops were beating back the British line and 
American troops were needed instantly, so it was 
only a few days when the reports showed her that 
the — th infantry and field artillery had been rushed 
to the weakest point in the British line. 

Then life became an agony to Alice looking for 
what she felt was inevitable. No troops could stand 
long at that point unless protected by large reser- 
ves. She often wondered how she did her work at 
all. That she did it well she knew by the com- 
mendation of all the officers. Dr., now Major, Potter 
assured her that it was absolutely satisfactory. 
She braced herself to it by the thought that the 
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correct transmission of reports and orders was one 
of the war essentials and she too was serving if 
nbt fighting. 

III. 

Paul and Abbott were both the proud possess- 
ors of the Croix de Guerre, won in attacks on the 
German trenches. When told that their regiment 
had the honor of being the first in this sector to be 
chosen to go into the great battle, they thrilled 
with pride. Yet both knew that the dangers they 
must encounter were immeasurably greater. 
Paul was rather amused at the loud protesta- 
tions of men in other regiments who cursed their 
luck at not being called. He said to Abbott, "Do 
you know, I believe they're bluffing it. Nobody 
wants to go to almost certain death." 

"Shut up," answered his friend, "who's going to 
certain death? I'm not. I'm in training for a Chris- 
tian Scientist right now — and you'd better begin." 

Paul chuckled and replied, "One fellow told me 
he didn't want to be fodder for cannon, but he felt 
we were lucky to be called soon so's to have it over 
with." 

"I guess that's about the way I feel." 

"Me, too, Abbott. I guess the British need us 
too. I wish we had about a million American men 
over here. No single life — yours or mine — is of 
any importance in this struggle. Thousands of us 
will have to be killed before the hour of victory." 

"I wish you'd go to sleep or you'll not be fit to 
fight a mouse. Bye-bye." 
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The morning of the fatal Friday dawned clear 
and cold, and the German attack began. Three days 
previously the Germans had captured a hill on the 
outskirts of H — , and from this vantage stormed 
the British and American defences. For two days 
the Allied forces had returned their fire in a vain 
effort to dislodge them. To cross the low land be- 
tween was sure death, so each day's battle was 
without result. The British commander refused to 
attempt the recapture of the hill at such a fearful 
sacrifice of man power, which at the present mo- 
ment was more important than territory. Better 
give up H — than butcher his men in cold blood 
as the Teutons had been doing. 

But to the German commander time and territory 
were all important. To hold the hill was of no 
value to him. He must sweep on at any cost to 
reach the Channel before American forces arrived. 
So at about nine in the morning the Germans were 
seen advancing toward H — . 

"They're coming and it's going to be the real 
thing," whispered Abbott. 

"Yes, and we're going to be in it. If they can be 
turned back, then we stand a good show of getting 
back that hill, and it's the U. S. — th that'll be 
called to do it, believe me." 

And after hours of hard fighting to repel troops 
and then fresh troops of the Teutons, the retreat- 
ing movement of the Huns began. Then the — th 
went into action. All else was forgotten in this 
excitement. At times clouds of smoke so ob- 
scured their vision that they hardly knew how 
far they had gone. The first of Company A to fall 
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was the first lieutenant just as he was madly shout- 
ing, "Give 'em hell, boys." 

Soon they were half way across the level land 
and Abbott and Paul were still side by side, 
closely following the captain, who with face white 
as death and resolute air gave his commands in 
soldierly fashion. And still they pushed on driving 
the Germans rapidly before them, yet raked by a 
deadly fire from the hill. "God, we must take that 
hill," muttered Paul in a brief pause in action. 

And Abbott staggered as he said, "If we live, 
we'll do it." 

"Are you hurt, old boy?" 
"No, just a scratch." 

And once more the battle raged on, nearer and 
nearer to the coveted hill, — Company A nearly in 
the lead. 

"Boys," shouted the Captain, "can we take that 
hill?" 
"Sure," was the quick response. 
And on they swept. Two companies ahead of them 
were practically annihilated, but all the time the 
British and Americans were nearer the hill. And 
then the word began to pass around, "The French 
reserves are coming up to support us." 

"Glory," said Paul, "if only we can win the hill, 
they can hold it." 

With renewed confidence they rushed on. At 
last Company A was at the hill. Ahead of them on 
the hill men were falling in rapid succession, and 
they must rush over the bodies. Suddenly the 
German fire ceased for a moment, and through the 
smoke Paul could see the Germans deserting their 
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first line. So did Captain Walker and with a cry 
of "Up boys. We've got 'em on the run," he rushed 
on, Abbott and Paul just behind. Another German 
line was deserted and Company A was almost 
at the top of the hill when the captain fell. A 
moment's hesitation might be fatal, but Paul and 
Abbott could not resist the desire to aid him. He 
was unconscious, but whether dead or alive they 
could not tell. In an instant they had lifted him to 
a little knoll. Then they too swept on, Paul un- 
consciously assuming the leadership of the men 
behind them and giving commands as if he were 
used to them. 

Just as the day was closing the hill was won, and 
in the very moment of victory Paul was struck 
by a shell and fell, — almost at Abbott's feet. 

IV. 

All day Alice was in an agony of fear. She knew 
that Paul was in the battle and as reports came 
in she realized that it was a terrific struggle, and 
that he was in the thick of it. When the ambulance 
drivers began to bring in the dead and wounded 
she begged Dr. Potter to let her know immediately 
if Paul was among them, and he promised to 
do so. The day wore on and night came. The terrific 
firing ceased, although at intervals came sounds 
of machine guns far away. Reports of the victory 
were being flashed over the world. If only she 
could know about Paul. 

It was long after midnight and Alice still sat at 
her desk working on reports when Dr. Potter ap- 
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peared. One look at his face was enough. She rose 

and he took her gently by the hand. "Is he dead?" 

she whispered. 
"No, but severely wounded. I knew you'd be 

brave." 

"Yes, I will for his sake." Then gaspingly, "Will 

he live?" 
And Major Potter hesitatingly answered, "We 

cannot say just yet." 

"O, dear doctor, when can I see him?" 
"Not right now, little girl. I'll let you know." 
"Be sure, doctor, — ^be sure to let me see him be- 
fore — O, doctor, I know he's going to die. Tell me 

the truth and I can be brave easier." 
"I will. We can tell better a little later." 
"All right. I'll go on with my work until you 

come." 
And he knew better than to urge her to get some 

rest. 

V. 

Mechanically she worked on lists and notifica- 
tions and all the time she was saying, "I knew it." 
And then again her thoughts would revert to his 
lifelong desire and the failure of his hopes and 
efforts and she said to herself, "If only his wish 
to be an officer had been gratified how happy he 
would have been! I wish he could live to get a 
commission." And suddenly she remembered his 
mother and stopped working. Of course she could 
not send a cable and she knew that the department 
at Washington would notify her as they had other 
mothers. How terrible it would be for her! Alice 
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felt, she could not write her yet until she knew 
something more definite. How long the hours were. 
If only she could see him, — ^but she must wait. 

Towards morning Major Potter appeared and 
said quietly, "Dr. Gray has at last given me per- 
mission to let you see him, but you must not give 
way or he may regret it and refuse you again." 

"I can do it, Doctor. You may be sure of me." 

But it required a supreme effort to appear calm 
when she saw Paul's pale face on the cot and saw 
his body swathed in bandages. It was comforting 
to know that he was not suffering as he lay per- 
fectly quiet with closed eyes. Not a scratch on his 
face either. If he should live he would not be blind 
or disfigured, and his right arm and hand lay limp 
but unhurt. And then she went back to her work 
with the promise that she would be called if he 
showed signs of consciousness. 

The morning wore on and twice she went to the 
ward and looked in, but the nurse shook her head. 
When she went again at noon time, the nurse mo- 
tioned her to c6me, and with throbbing heart she 
quietly passed along to his cot. 

"He has been moving slightly," said the nurse, 
"and the doctors think he may be conscious before 
— " and she stopped abruptly as Alice moved for- 
ward with brightening face. Paul's eyes were 
open and gradually a recognition came as he faintly 
whispered, "Alice !" 

"Yes, Paul," she answered. "I'm here in France." 

"So glad,-— dear" — and a ghost of a smile flick- 
ered over his face as he moved his hand. Alice 
touched it tenderly and was rewarded by a slight 



